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CHAPTER I, 


Tre smart hansom flew through the mud, and 
‘was pulled up suddenly with @ great clatter and 
3 jingle and a general commotion in front of one 
ot the grey-looking houses in the. grey-lookiug 
Street ; a street with apartments stamped unmis- 
takably upon it from its beginning to ite end. 

Leila Vane ceased her writing and lifted her 
head. A faint smile broke the gravity of her 
Sxpression and dispelled the look of concentration 
in her beautiful grey eyes, 

Margot |” she said to herself, with conviction, 
% the sound of this arrival came up to her from 
the strep and was followed by a vigcrous 
<nock and ring, “There ig no one but Margot 
Who could come in such @ whirlwind fashion, 
anit”’-here the emile changed te a tender look, 
both with lips and eyes—“‘and no one but Mar- 
80t who would take the trouble to come in such 
Weather as’ thia,”” 
For the rain was falling steadily and the wind 
cw down the narrow street in violent gusts that 





threatened total destruction to the chimney-pots 
on the roofs, and made the ill-fitting windows 
rattle to and fro in ominous fashion, Indeed, so 
strong was the gale that the fire had been 
encouraged to die out in the small grate, and the 
top-floor room with its shabby furniture and 
— appointments was almost unbearably 
cold, 

Leila “Vane put down her pen and glanced 
towarde the fireplace, She been so deeply 
engrosved in her writing up this moment that she 
had been lost to the discomfort of the dead fire 
and the draughty room; but the arrival of a 
visitor was another matter. 

“Poor Midget, she will be cold!” she said to 
herself, and she rose hurriedly to find wood and 
matches, intending to start another hopeless 
and unequal conilict between the wind and the 
smoke, when the sound of scampering footsteps on 
the stairs made her , and the next moment 
the door was burst open and her guest was in the 
room. 

“Darling he: e I am--I came atonce! I have 
been pir, Ma see you! Let me look .at you, 


Margot Sylvester stopped abruptly, just as she 








was puttiog her arms round Leila Vane’s slender 
form, the brilliant, laughing, girlish face assumed 
au air of reproach and displeasure, 

“Leila, you are frozen, Your hands are like 
ice! How naughty of you. Havel not told you 
at least a hundred cimes that you simply must not 
sit and work without a fire? It is enough to kill 
you.” 

“My little Midget, please don’t scold |” 

Leila Vane held the girl to her heart for an 
instant, Her cheeks were flushed, the tired look 
had gone from hereyes, in this moment of pleasure. 
It was so sweet to be cared for, so sweet to be 
scolded in this tender way. 

“The fault is not mine, to-day,” she wenton 
gaily, as she drew Margot towards the most com- 
fortable of the several shabby chairs. “The 
architecture of Mountroyal-street, you see, is by 
no means ona level with its aristocratic name. It 
was @ question of being suffocated or frozen, and I 
preferred the latter—not that\I am really cold.” 

“Ob, no, of course uot,” observed Miss Syi- 
vester, scathingly. “If you had been petrified 
into a stone mummy by the most scientific means 
possible you would still have the andacity to open 
your lipe and say, ‘But really, Margop dear, 1 
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assure} you I am quite warm — as Warm as 
toast,” 

They both laughed at this, and then they em- 
braced again, aud then Margot’ took off her large 
fur-lined mantle and wrapped it round her friend, 
nd, thrusting both of Leila’s small cold hands 
into her big sable muff, pushed her down into the 
rmchair, 

* Nonsense,” she said, unceremoniously, when 
Mies Vane would have protested. ‘1 insist. 
Just sit there like the queen that you are, and let 
we tackle this fireplace. Iam no end of a good 
atoker, as you know. If we can get a good 
counter draught we shall be.all right. Now, it is 
no use attempting to eay a word, Leila, I am 
leaf, I am also obstinate, and I mean to have 
iny way.” 

Miss Vane relinquished her protests after. thie 
peremptory speech. 

“Only you will cover yourself with dust, my | 
dear child,” she said, softly. j 

She sat swathed about in the enstly cloak, and 
her eyes rested with an infinity of pleasure apon 
Margot’s charming figure seen to perfection in 
the neat well-cut tweed gown, 

“A little dust, more or levs, what does it 
matter }”’ 

The girl’s hands went about their self- 
elected duty deftly, they were such capable 
hands—not very large or very small either, buw 
vigorous, well shaped, practical and altogether 
agreeable to look upon. 

“ And you arrived last night, Midget 1” * 





“ By the nine forty-five at Euston. Yes, some’). 
thing broke down on the line, we had a tedious }/ 
journey. Evev mother was much fatigued when} sit 


we arrived.” Margot gave this information iy 
rather an abeent-minded way, she was keepiog a 
wary eye upon the structure of blazing chips 
and coals she had built up so successfully. “The 
wind does not seem sohigh juss ow, does in?” 
she queried. “I believe this wil! burn well, 
Leila ¥” 

“It ought to do so, sinceit is your work.” 

Miss Sylvester laughed at this reply. 

She had opened a newspaper and had spread 
t over the upper part of the fireplace. 

‘ Now, perhaps, you will begin to looks little 
less white,” ane observed as the flames, encou- 
raged by her aid, darted and roared up the 
narrow chimney. “My goodness, Leila, how 
white you are! I don’t believe you have had | 
ane decent meal during the whole of this week 
that I have been away.” 

Miss Vane, sitting nestled Tike a child in her 
warm fur covering, laughed faintly. 

I have eaten enormously,” she réplied ; ‘I 
have, in fact, done everything I should have 
done. I have been astonishingly good. The 
remembravce of your wrath was a great impetus 
to my right doing; I am so terrified of your 
anger! I did not expect, you back 80 soon, 
Margot,” she added, her voice changing here 
from its bantering tone. “I gave you at Jeast a 
fortnight.” 

“I think mother intended te stay a month, 
she was perfectly happy. The dowagers played 
poker every evening. You kuow how she loves a 
gamble! I had practically to drag her away. 
She was furious with me. We left Cicely behind, 
however, she simply refused to come, I am not 
quite sure,” Margot added quaintly, “that 
mother was envious of Cicely,” 

Miss Yane laughed again that faint, pretty 
laugh. i 

* Poor Mrs. Sylvester, to have such a tyrant 
for a daughter |” she said, softly. 

Margot laughed too, as she removed the news- 
paper from the fire and surveyed ber successful 
efforts with great complacency. 

‘You know. you are glad to see me,” she said, 
looking across in a pretty impertinent way at 
that delicate face peering above the eables like 
some exquisite flower, ‘now, confess it, Leila }” 

“Gled!” Leila Vane said; it was only one 
word, but it was ae if the full eloqueuce of her 
heart had found vent in that one word, The 
colour in her eyes deepened ; they were chameleon- 
like, in their way, they would pS ats colour, A 
secoad before they had been , Bow they were 
violet—a deep, lustrous vielet. Her lips quivered, 





ahe wrapped the cloak about her more closely in 
a burried involun way. 

‘*] have done a lot of work,” she said, after a 
long pause, “I have finished that altar-cloth,” 

Margot Sylvester urpinned her veil, and took 
off her hat. 

She was a beautiful girl—beautiful, that is in 
the sense of fresbness—of absolute youthfulness 


| of a breezy happy invigorating youth that was 


almost infectious in its charm and power. Her 
colouring was magnificent. 

Leila Vane was never tired of. looking at the 
clear fresh complexion with it delicious rose- tints 
spread over the pure healthy white skin. 

Margot’s hair, too, was a source of real delight 
to her. It was so rich ip its warm ruddy: brown 
shedings, so luxurious, so eoft—a real woman's 

lory. 
¥ Strictly speaking, judged by the canons of 
classical law, Madeline Sylvester (commonly 


| called Margot or Midge) had no right whatever 


to be called a beauty, her nose was too irregular 
(though it was full of character) her mouth very 
ninch too large, her jaw was most decidedly too 
square; but her eyes were charming, frank, inno- 
cent asa child’s, and the teeth sot in the big 
laughing mouth were white and even, and mst 
desirable. 

In the eyes of the girl who sat looking at her 
now Margot was something more than merely 
beautiful, she was to Leila Vane the embodiment 
@ Viving sympathy, of exquisite tenderness, of 
thought and care, and love, and all the warmth 

the sunshine which was so sweet so necessary 
and #0 absent from, her poor starved heart, 
lished that altar cloth, Leila ! ” Margot 
in dismay. “ My dear, how you must 
worked | No wonder you lock so tired aud 
; aud now, I suppose, you have started 






whi 


‘something new }” 


Morgot glanced ab a large frame that was 
standing in a corner of the room covered care- 
fully with a white sheet, 

At first sight one would have imagined this 
frame te have been an easil ; but the absence of 
avy ofthe other paraphernalia atteched to paint- 
ing dispelled at once the suggestion thad the 
owner of the room was an artist, at least, an 
artiat with the brush. 

Aa Leila Vane undoubtedly was, but her 
colouring was worked in delicate silks and threads, 
and her neédies took the place of brushes. 

Ves. i have started something fresh. J 
bave had a most exccilent commission this week ; 
but it was impossible to do anything with it 
this morning, the smoke is so destructive, you 
know, Margot dear!” 

Margot made no answer for the immediate 
moment, She pulied up a stool, and sat down 
close t6 her friend in front of the now blazing 
fire, 


* You were very busy when I came in,” she 
said, tentatively, when she spoke, A close 
observer would have noticed that a little shade 
had fallen over the brilliancy of her face, and 
that her mouth and eyes had a worried expres- 


sion. 
Leila laughed. 

“T find Iam a most ubiquitous person, J have 
been making some practical use of my Italian and 
French, Such interesting work, Margot. 1 think 
I shall give up my needle, and take to translations 
altogether. [ quite lost myself this ing!” 

Margot put out her hand and caressed one of 
the slender white ones lying withiu theshelter of 
the. cloak 


* How pitiful and poor you alwaye make me 
feel, Leila,’ she said, not bitterly, but with greab 
wistfulness. 

“ Margot!” 

* But you do!” Margot repeated ; “ just com- 

your life with mine! It makes me miserable 
when I stop and think over the great difference 
there is between va!” 

Leila put ber arm round the girl’s neck. 

“There is no comparison; there never cap be 
any comparison between our two lives,” she 
said hurriedly, It always hurg her to hear Made- 
line speak like this, she wRv had such good 
cause to know the beauty and real worth of the 
girl's simplelife. ‘ Our paths lie so wide apart,” 
abe went onlightly; “but, because 1 seem to work 
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do hard I assure you, Margot dear, I don’t con. 
sider I do one bit-more good, if as much good in 
the world as you do, Just think of all the hapyi. 
nees your friendship brings me-—all the things 
you do for me!” 

Margot was touched deeply, but she was not 
convinced. 

.. “Ifyou only would let me do something for 
you, something real, something tangible, Leila, 
when I have somuch |” 

Margot paused here, it was an old grievance 
this refusal of Leila Vane’s to accept even the 
most humble gift from her friénd. 

“IT really don’t see the pleasure of having 
mouey if you cannotdo just what you like with 
it!” 

Margot had said this to Leila on more than one 
occasion ; but Leila had only laughed back “love 
me,” she had answered, “love me, Margot, and 
you will give me something that all your foriune 
could never buy.” 

Eager now to avert a discussion which would 
crop up periodically between them, Leila plunged 
into another subject. ~~ 

** Please don’t talk about me or my work, | 
want to hear all your news, You were a dear 
child to write we such beautiful letters, I think 
you bave a distinct gift for writing, Margot } 
Your letters wereso real, so cleverly descriptive, 
I seemed wo see al} that was happening in a series 
of pictures. So you were agreeably disappointed 
and you liked Wilton Crosbie after all!” 

“Oh! very much ; it is really a most beautiful 
place, and Mrs. Bernardine is a charming woman 
You would get on with her at onoe, Leila, she ic 
so clever, lt seems wonderful to imagine that 
such a woman has lived nearly all her life in the 
wilds of Australia, Their home was miles from 
any small town even, a house absolutely izolated 
except fer a few cottages tenanted’ by farm 
labourers, aud yet) Mrs. Bernardine knows a little 
about everything. wt like her imumensely.” 

* And her/gom {7 erty 

Margot said ‘' um "in a slow va 

“T can’t make up my mind. He is very haud- 
seme, on that point there is no doubt, but he 
is not quite ag -genial as his mother, He 
seems a little reserved and shy, as if he were not 
sure of his position yet. Mrs. Bernadine told me 
frankly that it was the most unexpected thing to 
them this coming into the Bernadine title und 
property. The late Baronet and his son were 
sort. of second cousins io Sir Julian's father. Of 
course no one expected this som to die in the 
sudden way he did. He was just the same age 
as Sir Julian, and Mrs. Barnadine says there is 4 
great resemblance in her sou to the poor young 
mau who died last year.” oe 

“T was delighted to hear that your visit bad 
been such a success,” Leila said. She shifted the 
cloak from off her shoulders. ‘‘ The house party 
sounded a moat agreeable one.” 

Margot nodded her head to thie. } 

“ We had some festivities every night, Cicely 
has flirted outrageously. I never knew anyon 
flirt like Cicely |” 

“* Not even her sister Margot?” 

tp laughed. 

“] don’t think I do flirt much,” she answered, 
and Leila echoed her laugh. 

“That ‘much’ has-a doubtful sound,” she 
said, “ Whata lovely fire, Margot! you must 
be a witch I think, you can even conjure away 
the smoke and the wind. Go on, dear, tell we 
more, you are not in a hurry!” ‘ 

“J must go back to luncheon and you will 
come with me, os : 

Miss Vane shook her head, her smile died sway, 
and the troubled tired look crept unconscioul/y 
into her eyes again. . 

“Impossible to-day, darling. My father ” 
coming back to luncheon, he does not care for 


-me to be out when he is home, as you know,” 


, Ahot pm covered Margot’s face for aninstar!. 
It was a flush of anger. 

A bundred hitter words could have beehee 
from her lips, for Leila’s father, but her tac 
and her affection checked her utterance of them 

“ | understand,” she said, after ‘aaie® ~~ 
Then more eagerly, “but you will come & 
morrow, or perhaps to dinner to-night, Leila, 4° 
promise,” 
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“ Dear t,” Leila said, tenderly, 1 will 
certainly spend the first free hour I have with 
you, will thst content you Sa 

Margot bent and kissed her friend’s hand and 
(hengot up hurriedly and moved about the room. 
She was not very clever at hiding her feelings, 

“Has Mr. Vane succeeded in obtaining that 
secretaryship, Leila?” she asked abruptly, after 
she had seemingly glanced at the odds and ends 
of ornaments scattered about the room, the few 
photographs, the books, the Btile things she 
knew so well, She managed to master her auger 
in this little journey round the apartment. 

Leila’s voice was a litue constrained as she 
anewered this question. 

She too rose and put Margot's cloak over the 
beck of the chair, she was now thoroughly warm. 

‘Alas! no,” she said. “There were 80 many 
applications, over four hundred! and then my 
dear father’s health was a great objection, it 
seems, 

“Ts he still so delicate ?” 

For the life of her, Madeleine Sylvester could 
not wholly prevent the sneer in her thoughts 
from creeping into the tone of her voice. Leila 
did notseem to notice this sneer, however. 

“ He will never be strong again, Margot, never 
again,” she said in a low, sorrowful voice. ‘‘ Does 
it nob seem a ead thing to realise! You cannot 
think how I grieve over him, 1 lie awake at 
night thinking about him, thinking and praying 
for him, too! He isso quiet, so patient with it 
all. L wanted him to go last week to Sir Edward 
Wright. You know he is the first physician for 
heart troubles, Margot, but daddy would nod go, 
he said it would cost toomuch. He—he always 
considers the expense of these things.” 

Leila stooped down to stir the fire. 

Margot looked at her girl friend’s slender, too 
slender figure; at the pages of manuscript on the 
table; at the white covered embroidery frame 
in the corner, and her eyes filled with hot tears. 

Even while her lip curled with angry contempt 
for the selfish, plausible man, who could play so 
easily with and make such a mockery of the de- 
votion of his child; the child whose brain and 
hands and heart were one and ail given to the 
task of earning money to keep him in a life not 
only of ordinary comfort but of absolute luxury.” 

“Of course he will not consent to go and see 
Sir Laward Wright,” Margot said to herself with 
hot aud honest indignation, “ because he knows 
precious well there is no more the matier with 
his heart than there is with this table. Oh ! I 
hate him, mean old hypocrite. Can't he see 
for himself that Leila will die if she goes on 
working like this? I hope Lehall not catch sight 
vfhim just now or I know I shall have to speak 
out the truth to him, and he won't like it, that 
is very certain {” 

Margot was so troubled and so angry that she 
relapsed into silence, 

Leila, only too conscious, poor girl, of the cause 
of this constraint, did her best to chat upon all 
sorts of things. She showed her translation to 
Margot, she took the sheet from the frame and 
‘e her friend bave a glimpse at the delicate 
colouring, the exquisite design of the embroi 

he had jost started. She did all she could to 
keep the conversation away from the subject of 
her father, 

It was the one shadow over the sunshine of her 
fricadship with Madeleine Sylvester ; the thought, 
nay the knowledge that the father she adored 
Was not liked either by Madeleine or by her 
mother either, 

“They do not understand my daddy,” Leila 
used to say to herself ; and she was sensitively 
‘ager to du everything in her power to keep her 
father and her friends apart, 

lever, intelligent, intellectual to the highest 
degree, despite her youth, Leila Vane was, never- 
theless, blinded to her father’s failings by her deep 
clugiag love; a love she had cherished since her 
very earliest recollection, that had, in truth, been 
taught solemnly her by her dying mother ; that 


Mother who bad lain her heart and her life itself 


beneath the feet of handsome, soft-voiced, selfish 
Eustace Vane, and had been gently but surely 
crushed tp death by these same careless, cruel 


Margot Sylvester could barely remember Lady 





Bertha Vane ; she bad a @jm recollection of a 
sweet, frail-looking woman, who had lain all day 
on sofa, and whose gentle voice had been broken 
by @ terrible and constant cough. There was a 
miniature of Leila’s mother on the girl's writing- 
table, and Margot alwaye had a pang when she 
glanced at this picture and then at Leila, and saw 
how like, how sadly like the daughter was grow- 
ing to that picture of her mother. 

“TI feel ashamed to be ao strong, so well, so 
healthy,” she used to say sometimes to her 
mother when she was discucsing Leila. 

Mrs, Sylvester was a woman of the broadest 
nature, sympathetic, charitable, tender-hearted, 
but she was practical almost to a fault, and she 
wos so furious with the father that she even 
visited some of her wrath on the daughter. 

* Leila Vane is a second edition of her mother. 
Lady Bertha made an absolute idol of that man. 
She was not content with sacrificing her furtuve 
and separating herself from her family for his 
sake, she literally gave up her very life to him, 
selfish brute that he has always been. You can 
make up your mind, Margot,” Mrs. Sylvester 
ended cunfidently, * that Leila will follow exactly 
in her mother’s footate: The power of that 
man’s fascination is simply remarkable |” 

“ Mr, Vane is certainly very charming to meet 
casually,” Margot was constrained to admit. 

“And most distinguished looking,” her sister 
Cicely had added en this occasion. “I met him 
qomnten he was riding a splendid hack in the 

‘ark ; really he looked quite a young wan even 
though his hair is grey ; bat lots of young men 
have grey hair now-a-days. I was riding with 
Millicent Cobbe, and she simply lost ber heart to 
Mr, Vane, She said he was the handsomest wan 
she had ever seen,” 

Margot gov into a violent rage with her sister, 

“ Cicely, if you talk like that I shall throw 
something at you ; you know well what a horrid 
man Leila’s father is, and that he simply lives on 
my poor darling’s earuings, and yet you cap 
come and repeat this sort of arrant nonsense to 
me. it drives me mad. Millicent Cobbe is an 
idiot, and you are just as bad!” 

“Thanks!” Cicely Sylvester had replied 
sharply. There was not much likeness between 
these sisters save in their height and colouring. 

jn, was, in fact, not so really pretty as her 
sister, but then she had the advantage of posseas- 
ing ® heart which Cicely cectainly did not, at least 
not to any appreciable extent, 

“Thanks,” Cicely had said when this speech 
had been made to her ; ‘‘ 1 daresay both Millicent 
aud I are idiots, as you politely remark ; but at 
least we are not such fools as Leila Vane has 
shown herself to be. Why on earth does she do 
what she does? her father only laughs at her, 
and no one asks her to make such a slave of 
herself,” 

Margot had been too angry to answer at first, 
but after a moment she had couquered her anger 
and had laughed a litile bitterly. 

“There are some things that are better not 
discussed,” she said, “and Leila Vane’s ‘folly’ 
as you call it, Cicely, is ome of these.” 

And so the subject was dropped more or less 
in her home circle, But the fact thar others 
did not and could not see the pathetic beauty 
and sacrifice of her girl friend's lite, only served 
to endear Leila doubly and trebly to her, till 
now as she stood this cold wet day in Leila’s 
shabby room in the very heart of the girl’s life’s 
labour as it were, Margot told herself that there 
was no one or nothing more dear to her in the 
whole world than was; mo one or nothing 
a yp to ~< aay ” noble - thie slender 
work-weary, - irl, with her low, sweet 
voice, ny her lacie lolat eyes, who had 
taken so willingly, so eagerly upon her shoulders 
a burden that would have crushed many another 
woman, aye, and even a man down to the very 
depths of desolation and despaixs 





CHAPTER IL ‘ 


Just while Margot was into her cloak 
once again, the smal! and Laser 3 lodgiug-house 
ra cwne the room, bearing a telegram for 





She opened it hurriedly. 

“From daddy,” she said, “he is lunching 
out !” 

“Then you will come with me!” Margot’s 
face and voice was oue expression of delight, 

* Kate,” she said, turning to the little servant, 
“ get Miss Vaue’s boots and coat, she is coming 
home with me. We shall want a hansom.” 

Kate, who was surnamed by Margot “the 
Ethiopian,” because nothing apparently, would or 
could ever change the cdlour of her skin, dis- 
appeared with alacrity. 

“There Leila, no protests,*mother expects you, 
we are quite alone—lot me see Mr. Vane's tele- 
gram, mey 1? ‘Am lunching and dining out.’ 
Now, 1 will have no excuse. You are aming 
with me. Kate, you will please tell Mr. Vaue 
when he comes in to dress that Miss Leila is 
going to remain and dine with me.” 

“Oh! no, Margot darling !” 

“Oh, yes—yes, Leila dearest! Quick Kate, 
the boots, aud the gloves, and the has, aud now 
one good long whistle for . hansomi” 

Kate’s coal black fingers closed over a bright 
half-crown, and in another ten minutes at the 
outside, Leila and Margot were in a hansom 
driving swiftly through the rain and mud to the 
big house in Belgrave-square. 

“T—I am so shabby, Margot,” Leila said, 
with a nervous little lanch. ‘ You are sure you 
will be alone?” 

Margot laughed, too, 

“ Nothing is sure in my mother’s house ; but 
Iimagine we are pretty safe to-day, You see 
we only returned last night and no one one can 
know we are back yet.’’ 

Margot hurried her friend in through the big 

all, 


* Run and warm yourself in mother’s boudoir, 
and just settle yourself to be comfortable, Leila, 
for back to Mountroyal-sireet you do not go till 
to-night that is very certain |” 

Leila. smiled and weat into the cosy room 
named by Margot, 

She slipped off her vister and hat. 

“I may a3 well resign myseli,” she said. 

The resignation was not a very difficult matter 
now that she was arrived, and that she kaew ber 
father would have no need of her. 

She stood ic front of the fire looking into the 
glowing coals in a pre-occupied sort of way. 

Some very deep, very powerful, it seemed aleo 
some very painful thought seemed to hoid Leila 
Vane in its power at this moment. 

Tt was not a new experience to her. This hard 
troubled and bitter thought was something that 
lived with Leila Vane al! the time; not only 
when her mind was occupied with her work or 
with sowe anxiety about her father. 

Margot. had caught a glimpse of this look on 
her friend’s face occasionally, but she had always 
attributed it to overwork, or to some fresh trouble, 
the outcome of Mr, Yaue's selfishness, 

“Jf Leila would only let me help her,” she 
would say to herself, 

She did not know much about the trouble: of 
life in its material sense, but she knew that Leila 
rust have some terribly hard moments, and that 
it must take a fairly large income to supply Mr. 
Vane in all the luxuries which he called neces- 
sities, 

“How eh» does it I don’t know,” Margot said 
sometimes to her mother, 

“Poor child |’ was Mrs, Sylvester's invariable 


reply. 

Bhe would have said “poor child” with even 
more heartfelt pity if she could bave glanced into 
Leila’s heart at this moment and read the burden 
of anguish, of dread, of anxiety that lived there. 

The girl stirred in front of the fire, spread her 
small thin hands to the blaze, but io was an nn- 
conscious gesture, Leila was too lost in her 
mental dream to remember she was cold, or to 
gather comfort from the heat, 

The light of the tall window fell upon bey, re- 
vealing her slender young body in ail its graceful- 
ness despite the undoubted shabbiness of the 
black serge gown she wore. 

Her hair was very dark, almost black, it was 
thick and soft and waved about her small head 
naturally, She could pin it into any picturesque 
fashion she chose with a couple of big pine, It 
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was not long, like Margot’s but it was quite as 
luxurious, aud, in its way, quite as beautiful, 
especially as a setting for Leila’s pure white skin 
and those big, glorious eyes, 

Beyond Mrs, Sylvester's boudoir there stretched 
a cort of conservatory, and here, sitting back in a 
low chair was a young man who had been reading 
a newspaper, but was reading no longer. He had 
looked up over the paper, roused from his reading 
as Leila had entered the room. 

He could see her quite plainly 

He watched her throw off her cloak and hat, 
and then go and stand in front of the fire. 

She had not caught sight of bim. 

He put down his newspaper very gently, he did 
nob want to disturb her “ reverie,” and he was 
juite covtent in an unconscious sort of way, to 
let his eyes rest on this pale, shabby-looking girl 
about whom there was nothing Drilliantiy 
attractive, yet who, nevertheless, did attract him, 
or rather perhaps we should say, interested him 
to an extraordiuary degree. 

He found his eyes rivetted to her face, that 
face across which a whole history of emotions 
scemed tosweep us she stwod there lost ia thought 
—emotions of a wore subtle kind than he had 
himee!f experienced, or that he could even quite 
understand, 

He found himself, too,.puzzling in a vague sort 
of way about her. 

Though Leila was undoubtedly a stranger to 
him, she nevertheless recalled someoae to him, 
she was fawiliar in a curious way. 

“Yet I have never seen her before, or anyone 
like hec either, that 1 can remember; at least, 
she is most unusual-looking, most interesting. 
just the face my mother would admire. There 
is @ suggestion of an Italian in her colouring, 
though, perhaps, the skin is too fair for that. I[ 
wish she would look round; Iam eure her eyes 
must be beautiful !”’ 

Leila, however, did not gratify him in this; she 
did turn round it was true at that moment, but 
it was to glance at the door as Margot came in 
hurriedly. 

“Leila, I have deceived you! We are not 
alone, 1 hope you won't mind, darling. Mother 
tella me Sir Julian Bernadine has come. It 
seems that with our usual carelessness, we left 
the precious family jewel-case behind yesterday. 
Cicely declared she would not have the respon- 
sibility of mother’s diamonds for a single hour, 
and so Sir Julian most kivdly travelled up with 
them himself to-day—-was it not kind of him? 
He was afraid to trust them to a servant, he 
said. I call it most considerate of him, and, 
oh 1.” Margot broke off iu ber speech, “ there he 
is,” she added under her breath. “ You cer- 
tainly do not justify the old proverb about lis- 
teners,” she said, gaily, as the young man rose 
and came forward into the room, ‘for I was 
saying such nice things about you. How kind 
of you to have taken so much trouble. You 
have woo my mother’s heart for ever. Leila, 
dear, let me present to you Sir Julian Bernadine, 
This is my beloved friend, Miss Vane, Sir 
Julian, of whom you heard me epeak so much 
last week.” 

Sir Julian bowed before Leila, who bent her 
little head rather coldly. She was a trifle vexed 
at his presence, She had been eo sure of having 
Margot and her mother to herself; it was, how- 
ever, apart from this, natural for Leila to be cold 
in her manner with every man she met. 

Margot had grown accustomed to have her 
friend depreciated by men (who were inclined at 
the same time to admire Leila) on this account. 
Coldness in | woman is an unforgiveable sin 
with many men, and “Leila was, as a rule, much 
too cold to be gracious or very agreeable, 

She acknowledged Sir Julian's bow therefore 
most frigidly, but she gratified his curiosity 
about her eyes. 

She had just glanced up at him as he had 
come forward, and he had experienced a vague 
sense Of satisfaction in having imagined so well 
that such a face as her's must be jewelled with 
eyes of unusual beauty. 

“T have brought Leila here on false pretences. 
I told her we were quite alone,” Margot said, 
she unconsciously found herself laughing a little 
nervouely, ond wishing that Leila might unbend 





slightly and be gradiéus to this young man. She 
had taken off her hat and cloak, and her bright, 
laughing face and burnished brown hair, made 
her & great contrast to ber friend. 

Sir Julian answered Margot, quite gravely. 

“Tam going to run away immediately after 
luncheon.” He looked at Leila as he said this, 
aud she coloured hotly for an: instant. 

“T beg you wili not translate literally all that 
Miss Sylvester says,” she said, answering that 
look, her manner hurried and her voice a little 
less cold. 

Mrs. Sylvester came bustling into the room at 
this moment, and the conversation was changed 
al once, 

Margot’s mother was always warmth iteelf in 
her welcome of Leila, 

She wrapped the girl now in a tender em- 
brace. 

“Tam so glad to see you, my dear child,” she 
said, and she meant what she said. She both 
liked and admired Leila, though the girl's 
quixotic devotion to her father was enough to 
raize Mrs. Sylvester's anger against her. ‘‘ Now 
come slong all of you to luncheon,” she added, 
cheerily. “Sir Julian, you will take me down. 
I have not thanked you half enough.” 

The meal was & merry one, and, unconeciously 
Leila thawed in the genial atmosphere. She 
was soon deep in a conversation ebout her work 
with Mrs. Sylvester, while Margot and Sir 
Julian were chatting, or rather Margot was 
chatting while the young man listened. 

He was, as Margot had said, rather grave aud 
reserved, almost shy in his manner, 

He listened attentively to all his young hostess 
had to say, yet his eyes found themselves wan- 
dering perpetually to Miss Vane’s face. She cer- 
tainly interested him very much, 

She turned once or twive and caught his steady 
almost questioning gaze, and he saw thac she 
resented it a little. 

Still his eyes would wander to her. 

He was growing more and more puzzled. 

Surely he had seen some likenese of this girl 
before? Surely the haunting expression of her 
violet-grey eyes was not merely an effort of his 
imagination } 

Just before luncheon was over he addressed 
himvelf to Leila rather abruptly. 

“ Have you ever beea to Australia, Miss Vane?” 
he asked. 

Margot laughed while Leila shook her head, 

“ Leila is a veritable home bird, she never goes 
anywhere, I believe she has not been out of 
town now for a year,” Mrs. Vane said in her 
genial way. 

Sir Julian murmured something ; he bent his 
eyes towards the girl for a little time, and then 
he laughed shyly. 

“T am trying to think where I have seen you 
before, Mise Vane?” he said in an explanatory 
tone, 

Leila coloured. 

“T do not think we have ever met before, Sir 
Julian,” she said in her sweet, cold voice. She 
felt troubled, she hardly knew why. It was, 
perhaps, @ presentiment of something disagree- 
able, 

Sir Julian glanced at her. 

What was there in this girl's face, in her 
manuer that interested him so deeply, that gave 
a sort of quickened thrill to his heart's beat ¢ 

“ And yet,” he said, swiftly answering her io 
an involuntary sort of way as some clouds slipped 
from the surface of his memory ; “and yet we 
have met in a sense. I remember perfectly 
now; @ young Englishman was in our neigh- 
bourhoed for a little while, I dined with him one 
night. Your picture was in bis room, [ thought 
I could not be mistakeu, 1 kuew I had seen your 
face before.” 

Leila was very white now, some wave of great 
feeling evidently sealed her lips; she was in- 
tensely grateful to Murgot for answering the 
young man, for speech was not possible to her 
just then. 

“A young Englishman! Why, that must 
have been Mr. Bartlett, I am sure,” Margot 
cried instantly. ‘“Jeila, you recollect your 
father’s secretary was supposed to be goirg 
out to Australia about two years ago, and 





of course he must have gone. How dare he 
have a photograph of you I should like to know? 
He was an odious man! LIalways hated him, [| 
am sure he was not good or nice, although he wag 
so handsome. I am furious he should have got 
one of your photographs. He must have stolen 
it, for Tam quite sure you would uever have 
oi vveila . ere pale and her hands 
ila was pale, very pale er lyi 

in her lap weresclenched together. ioe 

“Don't—don't jump to aon | conclusions, 
Margot,” she said, and it see to the young 
man listening that her voice was’very dull, and 
tired aow, “Sir Julian has not told us the name 
of this Englishman! It need not necessarily be 
Mr. Bartlett.” 

Margot gave alittle sigh of relief. 

“No, of course not. [ always do fly off at » 
tangent. Now, please, Sir Julian—please do not 
tell us your English visitor's name was Bartiett. 
You can’t think how I disliked even the sound of 
the name.” 

Sir Julian did not laugh as another man might, 
he was quite grave and.there seemed to be a litt!s 
regret in his voice as he answered her. | 

“I am so sorry, Miss Sylvester, I aust dis. 
appoint you, for the name of the Englishman of 
whom Is and with whom I dined in Warra 
Cutta was assuredly Bartlett-—Henry Bartiett, [ 
believe, if I remember rightly—he called himself 
a barrister, and said he came from London, 
though his home was somewhere in one of the 
Midland Counties.” 

He did not look at Leila ss he spoke, though 
he could scarcely have explained why this was. 

Margot, however, had glanced at her friend as 
they all rose from the table, and as she noticad 
for the first time how pale the girl was she put 
her arm about the slender waist affectionately. 

“ T want you to come and rest for half.an-hour 
in my room, Leila, darling, you look so tired~ 
80 white,” 

Leila refused the offer with a faint, sad smile. 

“Thank you, Margot dearest, but I am not 
tired, I am perfectly well, there is nothing the 
matter with me—really vothing.” 

Alas, poor Leila | alas, \poor child, if she could 
only have clung to this strong and true friend, 
and poured out the burning bitterness that was 
eating into the core of her heart ; but her lips 
must be sealed—her burden must be borne , 
there was no one who could help her—no one who 
could take the burden from her except one, aud 
from him ehe turned trembling with horror even 
in her thought, for he was at once her enemy and 


her master, 
(Zo be continued.) 








STEPCHILDREN OF FORTUNE. 


_ oO 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


BeryL Hunrer was downstairs again, 4 little 
paler, a little graver than before her illness ; but 
sweeter and lovelier than ever at least in her 
father’s eyes, She was talking to him ia her 
own pretty sitting-room (somehow since her 
terrible experience there, she had avoided the 
library), and he was listening with rather 6 
doubtful face. 

“ My darling, you need not go on, I have felt 
convinced of the truth for a iong time, Bates 
came down the day after your accident, and told 
me two or three thisgs which made me positive 
the thief who stole my cheque was Bertram. | 
am quite ready now to admit young Stuarts 
innocence, but how cau I prove it to the public # 
Every clerk in the office knew why he wes cis 
charged. He can’t come ack without some sort 
of explanation.” . 

Beryl was silent, her thoughts were very »*Y, 
but she hardly knew what to say, Mr. Hunter 
went on, 

It’s not that I want to screen Bertram. After 
the way he treated you I'd prosecute him to 
morrow, but the difficulty is to find him. if his 
creditors have been trying in vain for weeks t 
get hold of him I am not likely to be more suc 
cessful,” 
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They were interrupted by Jones bringing in a 
telegram. Mr. Hunter tore it openquickly. He 
bad taken up his business duties again now, and 
was on the point of starting for London. The 
message was from his banker, and if short was 
imperative. 

‘Come at once.” 

“Ts there anything the matter, papa?” asked 


Beryl. 

“Not that I know of, my dear. I'l! speak to 
Bates again about young Stuart. He may 
suggest something.” 

Mr. Hunter drove to Chislehurst station with- 
out another word to his daughter. He did not 
want Beryl to trouble herself with anxious specu- 
lations about what the message meant, and so he 
kept the matter to himself. One hour after 
receiving it he was at the bank, aud was shown 
at once into the manager's private room, 

“ Look at this, Mc. Hunter,” said that func- 
tionary. “You will see it is signed in the old 
way, but I think, even if we had not got you to 
change your signature, we should have mistrusted 
this, The capitals are too flourishy.” 

“It’s a forgery,” said Mr, Hunter, looking at 
the cheque rather disdainfully. ‘‘And who in 
the world is Heurietta Burnet? J never heard 
of such 8 person though I am supposed to have 
peid her Gifty pounds,” 

“She is the young woman who presented the 
cheque. She was here almost as soon as the 
hank opened, As ch would have it Callander, 
the very clerk who cashed that stolen cheque of 
yours attended to her, and he spotted the forgery 
at onee, The young person evidently bad never 
oeen in a bank before, for when he asked her to 
step into a privete room and endorse the cheque, 
she took it just as a matter of form. Of course 
he sent for me, and I told ber pat that the 
cheque was a forgery. She declares her husband 
gave it her, and that it is perfectly genuine,” 

‘Well, of all strange things I never expected 
@ woman to be mixed up with this case.” 

“And a very pretty woman too,” returned 
a banker, “You had better come and see 

er.” 

Mre, Wileon’s nursery governness had been a 
very pretty girl, but ‘Mrs, Burnet” was far 
muore attractive, To begin with she was much 
better dressed. Aleo she looked far more brighter 
and more contented with her fate. Remorse for 
her misdeeds and t for her simple home 
might come to Etta some day, nay, they must 
come ; but at present she was perfectly content 
with the lot she had chosen, Kenneth Bertram 
had not yet tired of his new toy, and she was 
quite happy. 

Robert Hunter spoke very plainly, He told 
Henrietta the signature was a forgery, and that 
the cheque was from a book which had been 
stolen from his house a few weeks previously. 

“Tt is not @ forgery,” replied the girl, inso- 
‘ently. “My husband has half-a-dozeo more 
from the same person. Mr. Hunter is his uncle 
und gave him the cheques av a wedding present. 
This one was sent to me specially.” 

_“Look here, young woman,” said the mer- 
chant sharply, “either you have been imposed 
oD or you are a consummate liar. J am Robert 
Hunter and I tell you I have no nephew, and I 
never heard the name of Burnet before.” 

Etta began to feel uncomfortable. 

“OF course, Burnet is not our real name,” 
she said in alow voice ; “but you know quite 
well my husband’s temporary difficulties have 

voliged bim to bear it for a short time. You 
‘oust have known this for Kenneth wrote to you 
ast week,” 

{t flashed upon Mr. Hunter then that the girl 
was speaking in all good faith. She honestly did 
neiieve what she said. He remembered being told 
Senneth had been seen walking with a “ young 
lady out Bermondsey way,” and he began to 
guess the truth, 

“Is your husband Kenneth Bertram |” 

Yes,” confessed Etta ; “ but oh, he would be 

So angry if he knew I had told anyone, He says 
he might be ruined if his creditors knew where 


to find him.” 


Mr. Hunter looked at the’ ¥ 
“It's @ bed business,” a Mall anova. yy | 











am afraid my own kinsman is the person to 
blame.” 

They were speaking a little apart in an under- 
tone. Try as she would, Etta could not catch 
their words. 

“You must prosecute,” said the magnate of 
the bank, “or this will go on again and again ; 


- besides, if accounts are true, the fellow half- 


killed your daughter and had five hundred 
pounds of yours before.” 

*T shalln’t te her,” said Robert Hun- 
ter, with a glance in Etta’s direction ; ‘‘ but I must 
get Bertram’s address by some meas.” 

“T'll manage it for you,” and forthwith he 


‘informed Mrs, Burnet that she would be im- 


prisoned for attempting to pass a forged cheque 
unless she gave up the address of the person 
whom she declared gave it to her. 

“T daren’t,” said the young wife, nervously ; 
**he'd be furious,” 

“ Then I muet send for the police,” 

There was nothing of the heroine about Etta. 
Her nature was incapable of self-sacrifice, and so 
she stammered out that they were staying at 
Robertson-place, Kensington; .and there Mr. 
Hunter escorted her in a cab, making a stop at 
the Temple to pick up his own lawyer, an old 
confidential friend, who kuew as much as his 
client of Bertram’s past, 

They found Kenneth in luxuriouely-furnished 
apartments, lounging on 8 sofa, with a cigar in 
bis mouth, and a brandy-aud-soda by his side, 
He had sent bis wife to cash the cheque, because 
he thought her youth and inexperience would 
disarm suspicion. The stolen two hundred pounds, 
had melted into air, the landlady was clamouring 
for money, and some desperate ach was necessary, 

“You neal not stay,” said Mr, Hunter kindly 
to Henrietta, “our business with your husband 
is of a private nature.” 

“She can stay,” said Bertram. “ As you've run 
me to earth she'll have to know the truth sooner 
or later.” 

Mr, Hunter ceded the point. If Kenneth did 
not mind his wife hearing the story of his crimes, 
no one else need, 

Very briefly he told his kinsman of his dis- 
coveries, and then he delivered his ultimatum. 

‘For the robbery of the first cheque from my 
office and the assault on my daughter you would 
be sentenced to several years penal servitude, with. 
out taking into count your present attempt at for- 
gery. You deserve no pity from me, but for the 
sake of the years I looked on you almost as a son 
T will refrain from ting you on one con- 
dition—that you write a full confession of your 
theft, that you sign it here in the presence of Mr, 
Conroy von give it into my possessiony so that 
John Stuart may be cleared of all suspicion.” 

Etta looked up quickly. 

“Oh, Ken, it can’t be true; say it is not, 
When you know how Jack suffered through being 
accused of stealing that cheque, when you knew 
it meant ruin, almost starvation to us, you could 
not have known he was innocent and kept it to 
yourself |” 

“ Well, Etta, if I had cleared him I must have 
condemned myself; and you’d rather have your 
brother under a cloud than your husband,” 

Mr, Hunter looked at the girl. 

“ Are you Stuart’s sister ?”’ 

“No,” she said, flippantly ; “ but hie father is 
my uncle, and brought me up, I was very badly 
treated by the Stuarts, Mr. Hunter ; they kept 
me in poverty and hardships instead of restoring 
me to my own father, the Baron Belcovre, a 
powerful French nobleman.” 

All pity for Etta died out of Mr. Hunter's 
heart as he listened to her. 

“ It’s quite true,” said Bertram, “andif I could 
get the needful I should take my wife over to 
France and make the acquaintance of my noble 
father-in-law. His second wife died suddenly, 
and he has notified to us, through his lawyer. 
that he is willing to acknowledge the daughter 
of his first marriage.” 

The death of the elder Etta had simplified 
matters wonderfully, Mr. Blake, the lawyer, had 
received from her her daughter’s name and 
address, the latter not at the old house in Church- 
street, but at some haunt of Kenneth’s. Mr, 
Blake had been introduced to “ Mrs. Burnet,” 





and was candidly of opinion that the Baron might 
do worse than adopt the young couple. His 
second wife being dead, he could easily explain 
her objections to step-children had rie his 
daughter a stranger in their home. The first 
Etta he never could have acknowledged without 
accusing himself of bigamy, but with the second 
it waa different, 

“Well,” said Mr, Hunter, “sige the paper I 
have spoken of, and I'll pass a sponge over the 

t and even give you enough money for your 
journey to France. If you refuse my terms I 
shall send for the police and you'll both spend 
your next few yesrs in prison.” 

Sullenly and morosely Kenneth Bertram wrote 
out the required confession, it was wituessed by 
his uncle and Mr. Conway, then Mr. Hunter 
counted out twenty soverei and without a 
word of farewell to either husband or wife, left 
the room, 

‘It’s compounding a felony, I suppose,” be 
said to the lawyer, “ but it would pain me terribly 
to see him in the dock, and { prefer this way of 
getting rid of them,” 

In Perey-court he was closeted for some time 
with Mr, Bates. 

“*T doubt if Stuart 'll care to come back sir,” 
said the manager, frankly, “his sister's engaged 
to a wealthy colonisb, who's offered him a birth in 
his own business. Ninety pounds a year is uot 
so very much for s man of twenty-four, you ses.”” 

“ Hang it all, Bates, you fiz the salaries your- 
self ; what do yo mean by turning round and 
telling me they're too small.” 

“Tdido’t mean that, sir, only to explain I 
should not be surprised if Stuart didu't come 
back.” 


‘* He must come back,” said Mr. Hunter, 
testily. ‘“‘My daughter has taken a great deal 
of interest in this case and ehe wishes it, [an’t 
there some better post you could give him ?” 

“He was only au entering clerk,” said Mr. 
Bates, ‘* but I believe he’s = very good German 
scholar, and we want a new chief in the foreign 
correspondence department, Mr, Lascelles has 
given notice, His salary is two-tifty.” 

“ Well, I'm going to Ashley Green now, and I 
shall offer Stuart the birth ab three hundred ; 
yes,” as Bates opened his eyes, “ it may be a little 
above market value, but I’ve a good deal to make 
up to the lad. When | think of what he and 
his have suffered all these weeks I dou’t feel very 
comfortable, I can aseure you, it’s the only unjust 
thing I'veever done--to my knowledge— in all 
my commercial life, and { hope with all my 
heart it ‘1! be the last.” 

Robert Hunter knew as much about London 
as most men, but Ashley Green was untrodden 
ground to him, so he did the moat sensible thing 
he could have thought of, and jumped into a 
hansom cab, which landed him in Church-street 
withio the half-hour. 

A girl opened the door to him, a girl with soft 
brown hair, and and sweet, good, true grey eyes. 
The merchant found himself deciding Ashley 
Green could not be haif a bad place if it produced 
such specimens of maidenhood as this. 

“Can I see Mr, John Stuart?” 

“ My brother is out,” said Betty, simply, “ will 
you come in and leave a message with father? 
What name shall [ tell him ¢” 

** One that cannot have a very pleasant sound 
in your ears, my der. Iam Robert Hunter, and 
I’ve come here to day to ask your brother’s pardon 
for the biggest blunder I ever committed in my 


Then Jack is cleared,” and there was a world 
of new joy in Elizabeth’s voice. “Oh, how 
thankful father will be !”’ 

She led the way into the parlour, the biind 
man and his sister were knitting; it was early 
afternoon now, dinner was over, and there had 
comea lullin the household work. 

“ Father, Aunt Mary,” cried Elizabeth breath- 
lessly ; “itis all right, this ie Mr. Bunter, and 
he has come to tel! us Jack is cleared.” 

“Thank Heaven!” 

In deep, solemn reverence the blind nan spoke 
as though his heart was too full for more than 
juet those two words, but Aunt Mary had a great 
deal more to say and—said it. 

‘* He ought never to have been suspected,’ she 
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observed, with a defiant sniff. “A good old 
family like the Stuarts are not likely to take to 
thieving, and Jack carries honesty written on hie 
face.” 

“ That’s just what my daughter says, madam,” 
replied Mr. Hunter in no whit offended. “She 
declared from the very first that she could not 
believe him capable of such a thing. I may add 
that for some days past! have been of her opinion 
but a business man requires -proof—and so I 
waited.” 

* And you have the proof now?” asked Betty. 

“JY have the confession of the real offender, 
signed and witaessed. I cannot atone for all you 
must have suffered in the last few weeks, but I 
am here to-day to offer your brother a more 
responsible post in my office with an increased 
aal : 


ary. 

“John thinks of going abroad,” said Miss 
Mary, tartly ; “it might be unpleasant for him 
w retura where people had been 20 ready to 
believe harm of him.” 

But Elizabeth knew Jack’s secret, and that he 
would do anything, bear anything to remain 
where he could sometimes see the beautiful face 
of Beryl Hunier. 

“Tf you please,” she said simply to the mer- 
chant, “' am sure Jack would rather come back 
te you; he has never-liked the idea of going 
abroad ; he would much rather stay in England.” 

He's a good lad,” said the bling man, gravely. 

i've been unfortunate all my life, Mr. Hunter, 

but I’ve always hoped my children would get on 
better than their father,” 

“{ think they will,” said the merchant, kindly. 
“If Jack returns to us, I will place him at the 
head of the foreign’ correspondence department. 
His salary will begin at three hundred a year, 
aad he will have every chance of advancing. I 
have no son of my own to push forward. Bates, 
my trusted mauager, has no one belonging to 
him whose interests he wishes to advance. I 
shall always feel I owe John a great deal on 
account of this--mistake; and I assure you it 
only rests with himeelf to make a successful 
thing of life,” 

“Poor Jack!” said Elizabeth, softly, “he 

seme to have the very hope and brightness 
crushed out of him; this will be new life to 
him,” 

“Who tcok the money after all?” asked Mr. 
Stuart 

The merchant sighed. 

* A kinsman of my own, and one who, through 
wiarriage, is a connexion of yours, I saw Kenneth 
Bertram and his wife to-day. I have agreed not 
tu prosecute him on condition that he signed a 
full confession of his misdeeds. I understood 
from your—niece that they were going to live 
chiefly abroad,” 

“{ only hope they may,” said Aunt Mary, ‘I 
could breathe better if 1 thought there was « 
good apace between me and Etta. She'll bring 
ne good to anyone, But from what you say, sir, 
I suppove she’s as good as her husband can 
ex og.”” 

ware they really married?” asked James 
Stuart, eagerly. “ Was the ceremony legal?” 

‘I am eure Bertram would make it so,” said 
Mr. Hunter, “since he evidently intends to live 
chiefly ov her father’s purse.” 

Lancelot Uaderwood came in while they were 
stil] talking, and Mr. Hunter took a great fancy 
to him, finally astonishing the family by inviting 
them all to dine at The Wire the following even- 
ing. 

*“ We can put you up for the night,” he said in 
his hearty way, when they pleaded the distance ; 
“and I should like our acquaintance to be on a 
friendly footing. We have all suffered terribly 
from the sins of the same person, and I think 
that gives us a fellow feeling.” 

Miss Stuart declined for herself and her 
brother ; but said she really did nob see why 
Elizabeth, ber lover and Jack should not accept 
Mr. Hunter's invitation. 

“ Lance is always wanting to take you to Bar- 
ton,” she said, practically, “and you'd be within 
a walk.” 

“Beryl will drive you over in the pony car- 
riage,” said Mr. Hunter, promptly. “ Why, Mr. 
Underwood, surely you are not the son of the 


| law. 





late Rector of Barton! I've been thinking all 
this time there was something familiar in your 
face!” 

“ Your guess is quite right, sir ; it is the only 
cause I have for regret that my father died 
during my absence in Africa.” 

“ And you are going out again t” 

“I am going out as soon as I can persuade Mr. 
Stuart to give me my wife,” said Lance, frankly. 
“J have been trying to persuade them all to cross 
the herring-pond with me ; but, you see, Jack 
pulls in an opposite direction ; and uow his name 
is cleared, I fancy his efforts will conquer mine.” 

As he drove back to Cannon-street station, Mr. 
Hunter was conscious of a little surprise. He 
had intended to be very kind aud generous to 
the Stuarts, but he had never dreamed of in- 
viting them to dinner, People who lived near 
Bermondsey, and-—kept no servant. 

He could not tell why he had done it, He was 
quite aware that Elizabeth’s dress was shabby aud 
old-fashioned, and that her two elders looked 
hopelessly poverty-stricken, but for all that he 
felt the little family were gentlefolks in the 
truest sense of the word, 

He took refuge in the thought of Lancelot. 

“ Hang it all,” be muttered. “The Under- 
woods go into the best society round us, and if 
these people are good enough for young Under- 
wood to spend his life with they must be grand 
enough to dine with me and Beryl,” 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Tux old year was fading fast away, and in the 
Christmas firelight Lancelot and Betty sat deep 
in conversation. 

There had been euch a dinner as had not been 
cooked at No. 55, Church-street, in the last 
twenty years. There had been such Christmas pre- 
sentsas the little family had never dreamed of, and 
now there had come a sort of lull in the rejoicings 
of Christmas day. Jack had gone to afternoon 
service at St, Paul’s—the blind man and his 
sister were dozing in the parlour, aud the lovers 
had retreated to the schodlroom, caring little 
for the bare white-washed walls and other dreary 
surroundings since they were together. 

Much had happened in the last three months 
which had been a time of wonderful surprises, 
and it was of them that Lancelot and Betty were 
talking now, 

* Are you reconciled, dear, to your father and 
aunt refusing to share our home?” he asked at 
last. “@ou know they have almost promised 
that next year they will come out and epend a 
few months with us.” 

‘** Yes,” answered Elizabeth, “it will be a 
wrench to say good-bye to father, but I do think, 
Lance, he will be happier in England. He says 
he and Aunt Mary are too old to be traneplanted, 
and now that he knows his blindness iz incurable 
it seems unkind to presse it.” . 

For better means had brought one sad dis- 
appointment. The most skilful oculista of the 

y had seen James Stuart, and declared they 
could do nothing for him. 

“T think he is quite happy,” said Lancelon, 
gravely. “He always seems the most cheerful 
man | know, and he is so delighted about Jack 
that it does one’s heart good to see him.” 

“Yes, he told me last night he was ready to 
meet mother now that he could tell her it was 
well with both her children, and Aunt 
says the Stuarts will be restored to their former 
sphere at last,” 

“IT hope she doesn’t mean the throne,” said 
Lancelot, quaintly, “for I should feel quite 
overwhelmed with « royal bride,” 

“Ten't it wonderful how fa:t Jack is getting 
on!” said Betty, joyously. “Do you know, 
Lanoe, the castle in the air I used to build for 
him dves not seem so very impossible now.” 

Lancelot smiled. 

* That you should have Beryl for a sister-in- 
If you want my opinion, Betty, she is quite 
as far gone as Jack, and, as it’s evident her father 
can deny her nothing I prophecy that one of 
these days she will be Mrs. John Stuart. By-che- 





way, Betty, why is Jack the only one of your 
family who does not boast a royal name?” 

“To was mother’s fancy. Jack was her 
favourite name. Lance,I want you to tell me 
something.” 

“And you always get your own way. You 
are a terrible tyrant, Betty. What is it?” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

“T waot to know what made come to live 
in Ashley Green. You kmow, oe, since I’ve 
seen your mother and Margaret, it has puzzled 
me wore than ever. Barton is 80 close to 
London you could have lived with them and 
come up every day to see after your business, 
and besides you don’t seem to have any buzi- 
ness (© trouble over,” 

“Well, Betty, as it happens T- meant to tell 
you all about it to-night, I only got leave to 
divulge the secret a week ago, and then I thought 
I would keep it for a Christmas surprise.” 

“A Christmas surprise! Oh, Lance, what 
ig it?” 


“ My ‘business,’ Betty; was to find out your 
father, and make the acquaintance of his family, 
One whom I love very truly begged me to under- 
take the charge for him. He is a very rich man, 
but utterly alone, and in his wealth his thoughts 
turn to those he knew and loved in his boyhood. 
He must have underetood your father very well, 
Betty, for he told me be dared not write to him, 
leet his cousin thought he meant to boast of his 
wealth. He wanted so much to help his kindred, 
but he knew their pride, and so he begged me 
to go among them, and try to’ win their confi- 
dence.” 

“Jt must have been Cousin Geoffrey!” said 
Betty, from her happy tears. “Ob, Lance, I 
think nothing iv all the world would please 
father so much as news of ‘poor Geoff,’ as he 
will call him.” 

“Weil, dear, you know my mission -now, 
though I little thought when I undertook it, is 
would give mea wife, If Jack would :have gone 
out to Alicetown, I feel pretty sure Mr, Benham 
would have seen to his fortunes, but as it is Jack 
can stand alone, and needs no help. Old Geoff 
has given me carte blanche to act for him in all 
things, and I have bought a Christmas gift which 
I am going to present to-night to his cousiue in 
his name, I don’t feel sure even now they 
won't feel grievously offended, but I must risk 
that for my old friead’s sake.” , 

And then he told ber what it was. The title 
deeds of a little villa near Barton, and an annuity 
of three hundred a-year on the joint lives of 
James and Mary Stuart. 

“The house is furnished from top to toe,” he 
told her. “I got my mother and Margaret to 
see to that. I had to let them into the secret, 
for I couldn't keep it to myself any longer.” 

“ Father and Aunt Marg are dreading the move 
so,” said Betty ‘You see they have no parti- 
cular liking for any place, and that makes it 
harder.” 

“] know; but, unless I am mistaken, your 
father and my mother will enjoy a gossip over 
their absent children, and I am quite sure Jack 
(he'll live with them for a bit) won't dislike being 
near the Firs ; so I have two arguments in iavour 
of Barton ; then, it’s healthy, convenient and not 
ultra- fashionable, 

And you will tell them to-night ?”” 

“Yes; you must help me, Betty, for if they 
leave the house aud annuity on my hands I shat 
be utterly in despair.” 

‘Tt must have cost a great deal, Lance.” 

“Mr. Benham told me to spend anything up 
to ten thousand pounds, Betty—this i very 
much inside hie limit.” 

“ He must be very rich.” 

“Tremendously, and he’s the kindest, dearest 
old man I ever mei.” 

“ And yet Aunt Etty spoilt his life, Lance; | 
can’t understand it, Look at him, look « 
Dawson, all the trouble they have ever know? 
has come to them through us, and yet they cat 
go on feeling kindly to us.” 

* T can’t understand why such men sbould have 
their lives spoilt,” said Lauce gravely, “* men 
would have made any woman happy; it's bey 


“T. shoulda’t feel so bad,” said Elisabeth? 
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jionately, “if Bob would only go away and give 
Pimnself ac of forgetting Etta ; but he stays 
on in the very house he meant to take her to, 
Everything must remind him of her,” 
“ Ay, but Betty, I don’t believe that distance 
makes any difference ; it’s just that some men 
are not good at forgetting. Look at Mr. Ben. 
ham ; he went thousands of miles away, he never 
caw anything that could remind him of your aunt, 
he never heard her name, and yet for a quarter 
of a century he remembered her.” 

Shall you tell him 7” asked Betty. 

“ Tshall tell him that ‘ after life’s fitful fever’ 
she sleeps well, and that her only child is livin 
abroad with her husband — nothing more, 
think.” ' 

‘« T wish we knew more obout Etta.” 

“Depend upon it, dear, there is nothing to 
hear that would not pain you,” he answered 
gravely. “We know that’ M. Belcovre settled 
two thonsand pounds on Etta before he died ; 20, 
whatever happens, she will not be penniless. 
should say that Kenneth Bertram would settle 
down into that miserable being, an idle English- 
man abroad. If ever they were in great straite 
we should hear of it through the Hunters, I fear 
this is poor corafort for you, darling, but it is all 
J have to give.” 

“JT wonder where Bob is, to-day ?” said Betty, 
suddenly; “he spent last Christmas-day with 


us, 
He has been among his patients, —— the 
whole list of cases, so that his er might be 
free to spénd the day with his ily. After he 
Jost Etta duty became the sole watchword o! the 
young surgeon’s life. He seemed older and yraver 
than his years, and to have lost all taste for 


pleasure and amusement, but many a wretched | 


home in Asbley-green was the brighter for his 
presence ; it was not only his skill he gave his 
patients but his sympathy, The poor and sorrow- 
ful grew to look on the tll, rugged-faced surgeon 
as 8 friend, little children loved him, ' His life 
was not perfect ; it was ‘sadly lonely, it lacked 
all close ties, but no soul which honestly tries to 
do its duty can be wholly sorrowful, and zo, as 
the years rolled on, a strange senee of péace and 
content stole into Bob's heart. He was satisfied 
to live on and fight his battle, instead of longing, 
like a coward for the death that would ends bis 
pain, and there was little doubt that at the end 
of bis brave, noble struggle, he would find, in 
Tennyson's words, his 
* Oa at the helm, 
When be set out to sea,” 


But this is a glinpse into the future, and the 
present needs attention, for Lancelot and Betty 
bad astrange weight of anxiety at their hearte on 
Christmas afternoon as to how James Stuart and 


his sister would receive the newe they had to | 


tell, 

“If we went now,” suggested Betty, “in the 
gloaming, it’s so much easier to say things than 
whea the gas is lighted. It won't matter Jack’s 
not being there,” 

But Jack was ea | in then, and the three 
young people invaded the parlour, where their 
elders sat on either side of fire, evidently only 
Just roused from sleep. 

“It is nearly tea time,” said Aunt Mary. “ Jack, 
you had better light the gas.” 

“ Picase waite little,” eaid Lancelot, “I have 
& story to tell you, and it’s alwaye pleasanter to 
listen to a story in the firelight. I have a mes- 
sage to you all from a dear friend of mine, my 
kind old partuer and employer.” 

‘I suppose he wants to tell us his wife will 
lock after Elizabeth,” said Aunt Mary, approv- 
ingly. “ Very proper and correct.” 

‘He hasn't got @ wife; he went to Africa 
‘wenty-five years ago @ poor man, and he is now 
very rich ; bat he has made no fresh ties, 


and bis heart yearns for news of his old home. | 


Your kinsman, Geoffrey Benham, begged me to 

. foe to Ashley Green and tell him how it fared 
wth those he left behind there.” 

Geoff, cousin Geuff” said Aunt Mary, ‘‘ then 

be did not go under after all,” 

celot never knew how he got through his. 

es he feared more than pod gr ber the title; 

teds of the villa and ‘the ‘annuity would all be’ 








left on his hands together; but he fought bravely 
against the Stuart pride, and Betty helped him 


eagerly. 

** You know, Mr. Stuart” said Lance, “ Geoffrey 
Benham owed the foundation of his prosperity 
to your father. This house was home to him for 
maby years, he is only asking now to be allowed 
to pay back a little of his debt to your family.” 

* And” struck in Betty, “if cousin Geoffrey 
had come home poor and unfortunate, father, 
T am sure you would have shared your last crust 
with him.” 

© A crust is very different to three hundred a 

re I Mr, Stuart, “ what do you think, ch, 

But Aunt Mary deserted him, and went basely 
over to the enemy. 

“Our ancestor, Charles Stuart, was nob above 
accepting kindnesses from his friends,” she said 
gravely, ‘‘taking @ present from a kinsman has 
no 


After that the blind man could hold out no 
longer, aud they all spent.a very happy evening, 
talking of the new home at Barton and the 
years that were to be spent there, and though 
the old people would not promise a visit to 
Africa, positively, they declared that if Betty’s 
account of her new home was not discouraging, 
they really hoped to brave the perils of the ocean 
and come to Alicetown on a visit just to see 
cousin Geoffrey once again. 

“His mother kept a sweet-stuff shop, and he 
was brought up in an orphan asylum. He began 
life as a compositor, but you see, Betty, there is 
something in blood after all, and he has shown 
himself worthy of his descent from the Stuarts,” 

Tt was just as old Geoff had told Lancelot, 
even in their extreme poverty the “genteel 
family” would never forget their superiority to 

, they would never quite forgive the sweet- 
stuff shop, while the orphan asylum stuck un: 
pleasantly in their recollection, 

Mrs, Underwood wished the wedding to be at 
Barton where her son had been born and bred, 
Beryl Hunter had an idea that as the bride’s 
friend she might be allowed to give the break- 
fast at The Firs, but the Stuarts decreed diffe 
tently. 

Elizabeth must be married at Ashley Green, 
where the family haf lived for more than 
& hundred years, and no more guests must be 
invited than could be gathered into the parlour 
in Church-etreet, which resulted in ite being 
almost a private affair, though Betty hud two 
bridesmaids,’ Margaret Underwood and Beryl 
Hunter’ (the last a volunteer), and Jack was 
groomsman. 

It was a very’ prétty wedding, though the 
time of year was January. Betty had areal bride’s 
dress of soft ‘white silk, but it was trimmed 
with swansdown instead of lace; and her atien- 
dant maidens wore gowns of nut-brown velveteen, 
and hats trimmed with holly berries, 

The breakfast was a great success, though now 
and then the blidd man and his sister felt their 
spirits flag as they thought of the many family 
gatherings that had been held in the house they 
were #0 soon to leave for ever. 

Among the presents was a little turquoise 
brooch, in the shape of a spray of forget-me-nots. 
The giver was Robert Daweon, and Betty put it 
away among her raost cherished possessiona ; she 
would have liked to see Bob at her wedding but 
she dared not ask him, thinking of the marriage 
ceremony that was to have taken place four 
months before, with himself and Etta in the 
chief 7éles, ’ 

Bery! Hunter promised of her own accord to 
write to Mrs, Lancelot Underwood, She seemed 
to take it as a matter of course that she should 
see a great deal of the Stuarts when they went 
to’ live at Barton, and Betty felt more and more 
certain ber castle in the air would yet come to 


pass, 

It was Jack who (after the departure of the 
happy pair) escorted Beryl} to London Bridge 
Station. The first part of the way they were 
strangely silent, then he said eagerly, — 

“Do you remember the day you saw me on 
the gre steamboat,” 

« es,” 


in it, Jim, kings have done as much 
I |. befure now.” 


*T have often wanted to thank you since for 
keeping my secret. They never knew at home 
quite how badly things went with me, and I hope 
now they never way.” 

“ They never will from me.” 

“TY can’t tell you,” he went on brokenly, “ what 
your kindness did fur me that day, It was as 
though an ange! had come down from Heaven to 
comfort me.” 

Her eyes were not quite dry as she answered, 

“There is nothing angelic about me, Mr, 
Stuart, but I felt for you then. I do not think 
my father and I can ever quite forgive ourselves 
for the terrible mistake: which brought such 
suffering upon you.” 

« ‘It is over now,” said Jack, “ani Mr, Huntex 
has been the kindest of friends to me since. | 
think, sometimes, those dark days had a silvery 
lining. But for our troubles 1 don’t think Betty 
and Underwood would have found each other 
oud, and I—should never have known you.” 

. * * 





Southampton three days later, and the mail 
steamer sbout to leave for South Africa. Mr, 
and Mrs. Underwood stood on deck talking tos 
tall man in'a rough great coat, whose grave 
earnest face was striking, even armong the crowd, 

*T felt J must come and see the last of you,” 
Robert Dawson said as he wrung Lancelot’s hand, 
| ‘‘ the thought of your happiness will comfort me 
in many a lonely hour. 1 does one good to feel 
that there are such things as people who love and 
trust each other.” 

He promised them not quite to lose sight of 
the old folks after they left Ashley Green, and 
he told Betty thas if ever he took a fancy to go 
travelling round the world, he would break his 
journey at <Alicetown, Perhaps his manner 
was more cheerful than that of the bridal pair, for 
the thought of his lonely life and blighted hopes 
seemed to make them feel their own happiness 
more intently, aud neither could say a word that 
might remind Bob of the contrast between their 
fate and his, 

The warning bell had rung, the signal for all 
‘*strangers” to depart. Bub pressed Betty's 
hand for the last time and whiepered,-— 

“ Heaven bless you both.” 

* Heaven bless you, Bob,” 

He was the last person to walk up the gang- 
way. Then it was withdrawn, and ss Lancelot 
and Elizabeth strained their eyes to see the last 
of his retreating figure, they noticed a tiny strip 
of water between them and the laud. The 
parting was over, their voyage had begun. 

[THE END. } 








TWO MARRIAGES, 


—30I— 
CHAPTER XX VII.—(coniinued.) 


Ir was a long time before Mre. Georg: came 
back to consciousness, but at length she did, with 
a series of faint sighs, followed by quick, gasping 
shudders. 

She opened her eyes very cautiously, as if half 
afraid of what they would reveal, and met Miss 
Todd’s peering black orbs point blank, staring 
down into her grey eyes. 

“I must put o bit of plaster on your lip, 
ma’am. He is awful when he is in a rage,” in a 
half apologetic tone, 

“Where am If Am 1 to stay here?” said 
| Georgie, leaning upon her elbow, and jooking 

anxiously round this strange apartment. 

“ You’re in the back bedroom, third floor. You 
| are to have the whole of this floor to yourself— 
no one else.” 

* Ror what? Not lo live in ?” incredulously 

“Yes, and they are uot so bad in the day- 
time.” 

“And what are you doing here?” she next 
inquired of her companion. 

“ J’'m—I’m here to attend to you,” she replied, 
nob meeting her new mistress’s searching gaze. 

‘Pray—pray, Mary Todd,” now sitting up 
quite erect, and puttiog up her hands, " don’y 
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tell we any more lies, You have seen with your 
own eyes what you have brought me to. Where 
I was, was desolate and lonely, but it was Heaven 
to this. If you have one spark of womanhood in 
your breast—if you have one grain of human 
nature in your composition—help me to get away. 
I wii! pay you well, and I keep my promises, I 
wil! make you a rich woman—oaly help me to 
hide from him.” 

“T can promise you nothing yet,” said Mary, 
evasively ; “and Mr. Blaine ain't a man to be 
trifed with. I little—little guessed that time I 
was at the Manor, and that you were passing as 
Miss Grey, you were his wife, though I saw his 
photo in your locket.” 

“Yes, aud ture it to pieces,” put in Georgie, 
feeling now rather grateful to her for the deed. 
“Tt was you who did that!” 

“He used to be a great ladies’ man, I know, 
but I thought it was just one of his flirtations. He 
don't care for you"—impreasively—-“‘ he don’t 
like you, and after the awful row and terrible way 
you went on at him to-night, i expect he will 
hate you pretty well. I can tell you one thing 
for your comfort-—-give him what money he asks 
and he will never cross your threshold. All he 

‘ants is money,’’ and as if half to herself, “ he do 
spend a power. I can’t think where it all goes 
to. Now just let me take off your clothes and 
lie down, and try aud content yourseif—what 
can’t be cured must be endured,” in a soothing 
voice, 

“T won’t endure it!” cried the other, fiercely, 
“that’s all about it, 1 do not require your 
services, and as this is supposed to be my room, 
as | understand, I shall be glad to have it to my- 
self.’ 

“Oh, very well, very well "—stifiy—‘ I only 
mean civility, nothing elee. I'm not goiug to 
push myself where I’m not wanted. I'll bring 
your breakfast up at nine to-morrow, and I wish 
you a good-night, Mrs. Blaine.” 

So saying she stalked acrosa to the door, 
opened it, slammed it, and locked it audibly ou 
the outside, leaving Mra. Blaine seated on the 
side of the bed, looking the very picture of misery 
and despair. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


GRORCIE eat for a long time motionless on the 
edge of her bed, and then, at last completely 
worn out with fatigue of mind and body, she fell 
back, dressed as che was, in a kind of stupor, and 
there remained till the tardy wioter dawn began 
to creep in under the shutters ; and she rose 
atiffy enough, unfastened these shutters, and 
looked out upon a new view—the backs of many 
houses, and the scenery afforded by a few square, 
walled-in enclosures, called by courtesy “ gardens,” 
One of such lay just below her, boasting 8 round 
grass plot, a few blackened shrubs against the 
walls, aud a circumuavigating walk all round. 

She nodressed and dresse3, and was absolutely, 
low as she was in her miod, shocked and appalled 
at her own reflection in the glass, 

Hollow cheeks and eunken eyes and a pale, 
shrivelled-looking skin were and could be 
tolerated ; but about her moath t 

She actually blushed as she looked at the marke 
of the blow. What degradation to have been 
struck by a man, and such a maw! 

All below her lip was bruised dreadfully, and 
her under lip painfully swollen. She would be 
ashamed for anyone to see her, even Mary Tod. 

As she was thinking of this modern Sapphira a 
knock and & rattling of tea things announced that 
she was on the landing, and she presently entered, 
looking down and sullen. 

“ Any port ina storm. She must make over- 
tures to this young woman,” she said to herself, 
“if she would ever get away from this hateful 
house,” 

Lukily ehe had a good sum of money sewed 
inside the body of her dreas, Surely Mary Todd 
could be corrupted # 

“ Mary,” she said, at once, “I wonder that 
having known me eo long, you could turn against 
me for nothing, and make yourself my jailer in 
this way! What have I ever done to deserve 
this at your hands?” 





Mary made no reply beyond a noisy setting 
out of the small round table in the sitting-room, 
then she knelt down with her back to her mis- 
tress and began to light the fire. 

“I will freely forgive you everything, Mary,” 
esid that lady, coming and standing over her, “ if 
you will help me to get away.” 

No anawer. 

“Will you even promise to post a letter for 
me, Mary ¢” 

“Aye. I don't mind doing that,” without 
turning her head. 

“And you won't play me false this time? 
Oh! Mary, you have deceived me so terribly 
already ; but I have no one to rely on but you! 
May I trust you!” imploringly. “It is life or 
death to me!” 

“Yes,” still poking away with chips and 
matches, ‘you may trust me. When will your 
letter be ready ¢” 

“In half an hour, or sooner. The quicker it 
goes the better.” ; 

“And what will I do if Mr. Blaine catches 
me?” 

“ He wou’t—he can’t. From what I remember 
of him he is not up yet; and, Mary, later you 
must help me to get away. The wages he gives 
you are nothing—a mere drop in the ocean—to 
what you will gain by befriending me. I suppose 
at most you make twenty pounds a year?” 

** Aye, I’ve that,” smiling to herself, unseen 
by her companion, 

“T will pension you for life at ten times the sum 
the day I get clear away, and for ever, from 
Mr. Blsine. You'll think of it, Mary, won't 
you Mary?” 

“Yes, mum,” now backing towards the door 
with a curious twinkle in her eye, “you may 
be sure that I’ll think of it; and do mind and 
take some breakfast,” with unfeigned anxiety in 
her voice, “ Eat hearty ; for you do look 1” 
It would never pay if she were to die. 

“Eat !—how can 1!” putting her hand to 
her lip. 

“Aye, dear me! A man, and I will say it, 
has no right to strike a woman, though you did 
give him great provocation last night, that I 
will say |” 

“ Provocation !” in a tone of indignant amaze- 
ment. “JI did not aay quarter enough, that was 
all. I only wish I had said ten times more. 
Mary Todd, you poor, silly, young woman, as I 
was once, you little know him!” 

Oh! don’t J,” thought Miss Todd, with an 
inward smile. “ Well, anyhow, I must be going 
now,” she added, aloud. “TI’ll see what I can do 
with it.” . 

So saying, she went out, and again turned the 
key in the door. The door was not part of the 
room, but one on the landing, that shut these 
back apartments in from the rest of the house, 
as if it were a kind of flab, and wholly apart. 

Georgie wrote her letter—it wasto Gilbert's 
Club, with “urgent—to be forwarded” under- 
lined on the outside. 

This missive Miss Todd bore away when she 
came for the breakfast things, promising solemnly, 
as it were, by bell, book, and candle, that she 
would post ib with her own hands, She did 


| nothing of the sort, of course. She tore it open 
| ere she had reached the first landing, read it with 


a laugh, and threw it into the drawing-room fire. 

The day went by very slowly for the prisoner 
above, who had nothing whatever to do but enjoy 
the company of her own painful, maddening 
thoughts. 

She had spent an hour in making an exhaustive 
examination of her rooms to see if there was the 
smallest prospect of getting out of them except 
by that heavy-barred door on the landing. 

here was none. Every precaution had been 
taken, aud that not very recently. There were 
heavy iron bars across the windows, heavy bolts 
on the doors—it was a regular fortress in it way. 

She mentioned something of thie to Mary 
when she brought in her dinner, a welcome ‘break 
in the afternoon ; aleo a small portmanteau of 
her clothes, but her diamonds and everything of 
any especial value in the way of garments had 
been eliminated. * 

“ A strong room, all bars and bolts, you say. 
Aye, soit is, It’s one reason why Mr. Blaine 





fancied the house, These three rooms were 
lived in for years by a mad lady anti her attend- 
aut, She was very rich, and her people did not 
like sending her out to an asylum, so they juet 
got a kind of one made up here on the premises. 
The people at the back used to see her gibkering 
atthe window for many years, That inoer, 
empty room beyond, that’s got nothing in it but 
boxes—you may have in?” 

* Yes, I saw it.” 

Had she not closely examined every hole and 
corner with microscopic care ? . 

“Then, maybe you noticed the marks on the 
walls where the padding used to be? That was 
the padded room, where they put her in when 
she was too outrageous. The padding has been 
taken down.” 

* And you took it down, thinking it would not 
be required fur me,” interpolated pacio 
the room with‘her hands behind ei ’ And 
these three rooms were the chief attraction the 
house offered to Mr. Blaine! A nice, safe private 
prison, where he could stow me away unknown, 
and I, wretched woman, have taken such pains 
to conceal my whereabouts from all! I have 
played into his hands. No one will ever be able 
to find me if you have played me false,” atopping 
suddenly and looking hard at Mary Todd. “ You 
posted my letter #” 

“7 play you false? J not post it?” in a tone 
of the most virtuous repudiation. “Do I look 
that sort of person? Come, now!” 

Her stare was eo bold and so brazen that the 
other felt obliged to look away, and once more 

her walk. 

“ And the old mad lady—what was the end of 
her?” she asked, presently. 

“Oh! She made away with herself in the 
end,” 

“How? What do you mean?” pausing in 
her tramp. 

“T mean that one day she had been very peace- 
able and quiet, and as meek as a mouse, Her 
attendant, or mad nurse, or whatever she was 
called went down to her tea, and when she came 
back there was the old woman hanging stone dead 
out of a hook high up in the wall. She hanged 
hereelf with the bell-rope. It’s dangerous to 
leave belt-ropes handy for the like of them.” 

“How horrible!” ejaculated the new tenant 
of the rooms, with a shudder. “I wish you had 
not told me.” 

**Oh, I am sure you are not superatitious, 
ma’am, like poor ignorant creatures that knows 
no better.” ‘ 

“No; I’m not that; but, all the same, it 
makes these hateful rooms seem worse than 
ever.” 

“ OF course,” proceeded Miss Todd, making 6 
feint of dusting tho furniture, “They say shs 
walks, and that was the reason that the houte 
stood empty for so long, and is let so cheap. It’s 
a splendid house—quite a mansion, [ can teil 

ou.” 

. “ And where is it—-in what street?” inquired 
Georgie, eagerly. 

“Ah; that would be telling. Icanmot go #0 
far ae that, but I may tell you this much—bthat 
people has been heard to swear as they saw in 
the half twilight in yonder room, just about dusk 
the figure of a woman hanging with her head 
down and her arms by her sides, swaying about 
quite distinct—like this,” making a motion wit® 
ber own arms. y 

“T told you not to tell me these things,” said 
Georgie, turning pale. ‘ I—I believe you did it 
on purpose.” A 

“ Some folks likes to listen to these stories— 
some folks don’t,” eaid the other, now calmly 
folding up the table-cloth. “It’s all a matter 
of taste. I’m not afraid of ghosts myself. 

So saying she departed, carrying the tray, snd, 
as us usual, locking the door. ‘ 

For a whole month Georgie remained there 4 
prisoner, never seeing anyone but Mary Todd, 
who evidently was tiring of her task of jailer, 
aud often forgot the unlucky prisoner for half a 
day—forgot her fire, her dinner, or, as the case 

ight be, and what to Georgie was far worse, ber 


ta. 
Sitting alone in those hateful, silent rooms, 
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watching darkness descend, those February days, | 
fret comiog in and dimly veiling far corners 
then it came closer and closer, whilst Georgie 
ashamed of ber own fears, would open the win- 
dow, regardless of rain or snow, and lean out, 

In the lights of the back wiodows of the sur- 
rounding houses was company—better company 
than that awful, mysterious blackness behind 
her, 

The creaking of a door, the rattle of a mouse 
in the old panels, brought her heart to her mouth 
and a flood of fire to her face, 

When the tardy candles did arrive her own 
appearance half startled Miss Todd, and she 
would sometimes come down and in av awe-struck 
voice announce to Mr. Blaine that-“it wou!d 
never eurprise her oue bit if she was going in the 
head,” 

To this he would mutter the amiable but 
laconic reply, 

“So beat!” 

It was enough to affect any one’s nerves, if 
not their mind, this close confinement, without 
any occupation, this being iu perfect health, 
cut off from all human intercourse, save with 
one, this being buried alive ina living grave, 
lost to all one’s belongings as utterly as they 
were lost to her | 

She had not even hope to live upon. The 
letter, she was now certain, had never gone 
ceyond the fire downstairs, for by words and 
looks let fail she could see that Mary Todd was 
in league against her, and a devoted ally 
to Peter Blaine. 

“Of course, I might have known it, when 
Grace said she was the only creature he ever 
loved! Perhaps in a kind of way he loves her 
still! I shall talk to her no longer.” 

This was Georgie’s resolusion, taken and kept 
resolutely, after an imprisonment of some weeks. 
She now never opened her lips, much to Miss 
Todd’s amazement. 

No longer were there agonised prayers for 
news of her children, for even one—one word to 
say they were well! No longer tears and bribes 
to post letters—no longer wild intercessions to 
be set free, No, nothing now, but a sullen, 
frozen silence, 

Mr, Blaine never appeared, but he wrote 
fierce demands for money, cheques to be signed, 
& power-of-attorney to receive all payments. 

At first Georgie firmly refused to put her pen 
to paper, but after a time, being mentally worn 
down by silence, solitude, sleepless nights, and 
weary blank days, and being, beyoud all, terrified 
by his threat that he was “coming up himself, 
and gave her just ten minutes’ time to think 
better of it,” she, urged to madness almost by 
the wily Mary, dashed her signature acroes the 
paper, and in so doing made over to her warder 
the full power of dealing with yearly income 
—which was all he wanted. . 

“ He has got my money now,” she said to her- 
self, ‘and surely he will let me go.” 

_ But this was a foolish idea on her part. A 
viclita once seized upon by: those terrible talons 
did not 8o easily escape, 

She wrote him a letter of entreaty. It 
received roanswer, Again she wrote—no reply. 
A third time and last on a half-sheet of 
paper,—— 

“Then at least send me some books and work, 
or I shall go mad.” 

This came back—her own missive—as she had 
sent it, only scrawled underneath in pencil, in 
hit handwritivg, were the words,— 

“Then go mad |-—P, B,” 

She spent now a great deal of her time looking 
out of her prison windows, trying to make signals 
% people opposite and below her, but they seemed 
to have too much to do to notice her as she sat 
‘here idle from morning till sunset, and a kind of 
screen had been raised at either side of the case- 
en to conceal her from her neighbours next 

Verhaps the old mad lady had been given to 
making signals too? 

No one ever seemed to 


dick look up at her win- 


h She was never—never once rewarded for 
er long hours of watching, and at times she 
gave way to wild paroxysms of despair and 





bitter, unavailing weeping. 





Ose morning a uew face appeared with the 
ast tray. This was a heavy-looking, stout 
country girl, with a short, thick figure, red arms, 
and her hair, cut short, underneath a white 
muslin cap. 

Surely she would be more amenable than Mary ; 
she would surely understand the charms of 
money, and, luckily for herself, Georgie had a 
good supply in notes and gold, prepared for her 
original flight. 

She muat proceed warily, and make her over- 
tures by degrees ; she must not spoil ber chances 
by being too precipitate; she must try and 
make friends with this woman, with the log-like 
face, but, alas! for her plans!—alas for her 
prospects of escape—her vew keeper turned out 
to be deaf and dumb |—otherwise an excellent 
servant. 

She never forgot her charge ; she swept and 
dusted con amore, and gave the rooms a 
thorough “doing out,” which they certainly 
wanted badly, for Miss Todd ‘was a mere 
amateur ; but she took no more uotice of their 
inmate than if she were a child—-and, indeed, 
perbaps not eo much, and to all her signals and 
signs she was both figuratively and literally deaf 
and dumb. To tamper with her with bribery 
and corruption was hopeless, 

One day Georgie, whom she had discovered in 
floods of tears, pointed to herself, to the door, 
and, going quickly to ber table-drawer, held out 
sorae savings. 

The dummy calmly took thera and looked at 
them, tied them most deliberately up in the 
corner of her handkerchief, and solemly walked 
away, shaking her head all the time, Georgie left 
sitting absolutely aghast at such uuprincipled 
behaviour. 

But the five sovereigns bore some fruit after a 
time. A day or two later she mysteriously pro- 
duced from under her apron a huge hunk of 
worsted, a set of knitting needles, two or three 
venerable newspapers, Rujf's Sporting (uide, and 
a Bradshaw, probably cribbed from downstairs 
from which regions latterly the sounds, even 
through the thick doora, ascended to Georgie’s 
prison, the “sounds of revelry by night ”—sougs 
shouts, and loud uproarous peals of laughter. 

Georgie eagerly clutched the wocl, needies, 
and papers, and smiled her thanks with all her 
might. 

Gratitude in her case was decidedly evinced 
with regard to favoura to come. After this the 
dummy brought ber more papers, candles, work, 
aud things were not quite so bad as they had 
been hitherto. 

No more idle handa, no more horrible darkness, 
po more of being a prey to icy, creeping terrors ! 
Now she could light up at the Orst signs of 
dusk. 

She had one short fierce note from Mr. Blaine 
demanding the proofe of which she had spoken, 
and which he eeemed suddenly to have recollected 
and she took a leaf out of his own book on this 
occasion by putting his letter in the fire, and 
sending no avswer 

It was a foolish proceeding, for her silenze 
merely procured her 4 personal interview with 
Peter. 

About seven o'clock one evening the outer door 
was flung open, the little passage reeounded toa 
man’s step, and her béte noire strode in. 

“Now, then!” he roared, “ what’s the mean- 
ing of your impudeoce? Why don’t you auswer 


my questions, eh? Where is that that you | 
We omit. his | 


bragged of, eh? Out with it!” 
bad lap guage. 

Georgie made no answer, but sat and looked at 
him gravely between the two caudles, He had 
been drinking that was very plain. 

He swayed backwards and forwards as he 
steadied himeelf at the table by both hands, and 
swore a string of frightful oaths. 

A sudden thought dashed through her brain 
like lightning. 

He jad left the door open / 

She rose quickly, and pointed towards the 
furthest corner of the room, as if to divert his 
attention, and whilst his eyes followed the 
direction indicated, she made one frenzied dash 
for freedom. 

But, alas! it was not to be. Ere she reached 





the stairhead he had caught her. One piercing 
shriek echoed through the house of “ Help, help,’ 
and then there was a slamming of doors, avd the 
dummy, who was on the landing, was ia tire to 
see Mr, Blaine take the unknown lady who clung 
frantically to the balustrades, by the throat, half 
choke ber against the wall, then fling her bodily 
with a great crash inside the outer door, slam it, 
lock it, and stagger downstairs, 
(To be continued.) 








LADY LUCILLA, 


= Oi— 
CHAPTER IX. 
‘““BRYOND THESE VorcRs,” 


Anove the dry yellow shingles of the little bay, 
in the fierce, down-pouring suulight of a July 
moruing, with the high blue sky overhead and a 
drowsy, sultry silence brooding all around it, 
stood the newly-erected hotel of the fishing 
village of St. Gaspard. 

The bright green jalousies were carefully closed, 
but the plate-g!ass entrance-doors were standing 
open invitingly. 

Yet not a sovl or sound was there etirring 
about the place. 

Presently a woman, in the picturesque costume 
of the Brittany peasant, carrying a shallow basket 
of fresh luscious fruit upon her head, stroiled 
pas che lifeless windows of the new hotel; ‘hen 
came a fisherman ia rough blue blouse and tap- 
ping red cap ; then a tired dog with dusty shaggy 
coat ; and then there was utter stillness again. 

The fishing-boate were drawn high on the 
beach, for the tide was out; one or two fisher- 
lads were mending their nets in the shade which 
the stranded smacks afforded ; others, bal!-asleep, 
were lying idly upon their backs, dreaming per- 
haps of the toil which would come for them with 
the cool of the day, 

There on the beach, too, a sunshade shielding 
her face, a book open on her knees, aud her 
slender shoulders pressed back against the hot dry 
timbere of a blistered fishing-boat, sat a young 
and dark-eyed girl, those beautiful eyes of hers 
following intently the lines of the page before 
her-—herself, for the time being, perhaps, the 
heroine of the entrancing story. 

The dreamy wash and “‘ewish” of the little 
glancing waves, as they broke so listlessly upou 
the level shining sands in the distance, were in 
her ears; patches of golden sunlight were 
bleaching the pebbles at her feet. 

She felt, rather than saw, just then, that the 
world around her was lovely indeed. By-and-by 
a clock struck twelve. Starting, the young gic! 
closed her book. 

“JT have actually been out here since ten 
o'clock, then,” she exclaimed to herself, ‘‘ How 
the time has flowa.” 

She rose and climbed the shingles, wending 
her steps towards the new hotel. As she passed 
them, the brown-skinned fisher-!ads gazed after 
her with curiosity, She and an elderly Indy, 
together with their maid, were at present the only 
visitors in the sea-girt village of St. Gaspard. 

The “season” did not commence uutil the 
middle or so of August, when even jaded 
Parisians of late had been known to prefer St. 
Gaspard to Dieppe. 

The young gir) entered the hotel and rau 
lightly up to a large salon on the first floor, 

There Lady Lostwithiel lay ou a couch by an 
open window, the soft sea-scented breeze stealing 
in every now and then through the closed 
jalousies, a cool subdued greenish light pervading 
the lofty apartment. 

Lady Lucilla herself seldom went out into the 
air during the heat of the midsummer day. 

‘*Has my absence seemed very long to you, 
grandmother dearest?” Hazel Lostwithiel began 
eagerly. ‘‘I am so sorry if it has. It is 20 loveiy 
out of doors in the sunshine ; and, reading on the 
beach, I quite forgot the time.” 

“It must have been an interesting book, Havel 
that could make you forget me,” observed Lady 
Lucilla, almost playfully. 
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Hazel knelt down upon the cool matting by 
the couch-side and stroked her grandmother’s 
hand in the old affectionate way. 

“Tt was—it is,” she answered sofily—" it is 
called Jane Eyre. Mrs. Comfort urearthed it 
for me out of an old forgotten bo i cupboard at 
Grayladies before we left, andI hy. .ght the 
volume away with me to read at my .cisure, Oh, 


grandmother dear, what a wonderful tale it is! | 


How deeply, how truly, how nobly, poor Jane 
loved Rochester. But--but I am glad that. she 
found happiness at last.” 

“Her adoration was worthy of a nobler idol. 
ff I remember rightly, that Mr. Rochester of 
the story was a very bad man,” remarked Lady 
Lucilla. 

“ Yes, I know,” Hazel said quickly, her dusky 
eyes kindling ; “but [ am thinking more particu 
larly of Jane herse!f—Jane, I mean, as s woman. 
Her way of loving is the way I would have all 
women love. There was nothing fickle about 
Jane Eyre. Her love was the one, the guiding, 
the all sufficient passion of her life. That is how 
is should always be, dear grandmother,” added 
Hazel, wisely. 

Lady Lucilla smiled a little anxiously. 

‘My dear,” she said, 
vuch things! You who——” 

“Ah, nothing, nothing, of course,” interrupted 
Havel, hurriedly, “ Grandmother,” she broke 
f “we are very happy here in St. Gaspard, 
aren't we, you and I together!” 

And she laid her head upon Lady Lucilla’s 
yreast, 

There was 3 moment’s silence then. 

“‘Happier, my darling,” came the gentle 
auswer, breaking it, “thao I ever again thought 
to bé in this world.” 

Tt was Valentine Chester who had suggested 
that they should migrate to the Freuch village of 
St. Gaspard for the change of air and scene 
recommended by Dr. Bowman; Valentine himself 

having, however, fire secured for Lady Lost- 
withiel the services of an excellent middle-aged 
German maid well versed in Continental lan- 
yuages and Continental ways—who had escorted 
them thither, as soon as ever Lady Lucilla Lost- 
withie! was able to travel withont danger or 
Jisenmfort, 

Moreover, it waa Valentine Cheater who had 
uncertaken to clear the name of Lady Lucilla ia 
he eyes of the world, the moment her back 
hould be turned on the old home-—or rather the 

ment that be himself should be able to seturn 
2 its neighbourhood — with regard to the 
mysterious fate of Hazel Hope, 

“Take tne right away from England, Valen- 
tine,” Lady Lucilla had said to him earnestly, 
knowing well bow safe she would be under his 
faithful guidance ; “is will be better so.” 

ben it was that Valentine had bethought 
himself of St. Gaspard, a charming old-world 
village on the coast of Brittany, whither he had 
once upou a time gone for a long summer holi- 
lay in those years before he had become so busy 
in Owrnpe, 

He proposed St. Gaspard accurdingly 

viy Lucilla had acquiesced at once, Sir Mor- 
dred Lost withiel himself. too, had loved Brittany 
athe old dead days. His mother remembered 
hat. 

So Mrs. Comfort was left in charge of the great 
lonely house, aud the old mistress and the yourg 
mistress of it forthwith set out upon their 
rave's, 

“Gocd-bye, my dear lady,” had wept the good 
oid creature at parting ; ‘and Heaven be praised, 
say I, for what has come to pass! May Heaven 
peed the day that brings you safe home. to us 
again |” 

But the desire of the faithful old woman was 
never to be granted 

They had now been sojourning at St. Gaspard 
for nearly three weeks ; and once already during 
that time had Valentine Chester again crossed 


the Channel, in order to satisfy himself that all | 


waswell, That was 4 bright day for Hezel Lost- 
withiel when he arrived—a dark one when he 
departed. With tears in her eloquent eyes she 
3443 sent her best love to Mrs. Comfort, 

But there were more bright days atill in store 
for herself, Hazel knew; for had not he pro- 








| it waa by Sir Mordred's pitiless hand that she had 


’ 
what can you know of | 





| 


and | 





| answered Lady Lucilla, 





’ “aod have children of your own, my darling, you 


mised them that he would come even yet again 
soon—indei at the very first opportunity he 
could make for getting away ? 

And so the days wore on for Lady Lucilla, 
calm, uneventful, peaceful, and—as ‘she often 
said—-happier, far happier than she had ever 
dreamed they could be for her again in this 
world, where she had tasted so much of sorrow 
and had wept so many bitter tears ! 

She never spoke to Hazel of Sir Mordred's 
conduct, his stern unforgiving spirit, his silent 
treacherous method of punishing her for her sin 
in those old dead vanished days. She never 
mentioned it, but Heaven knew how often the 
thing was preeent in her memory, both by night 
and by day. 

Tt wan Weenlling her heart, in truth, te think, 
to reflect always that he could have found in 
him the cruel strength of will to deal out to her 
—his mother—so crushing a requital, so terrible 
a retribution, 

Was not the burthen of her remorse enough, 
that he must add to the shadows of her closing 
life? Yes, it was hard, very hard, to know that 


been brought so low, 

The summer faded all too quickly, and the 
chilly autumn season crept on. Still Lady Lucilla 
showed not the least inclination, expressed no 
wish whatever to return to the old house at Gray- 
ladies. 

As the fogs and cold night winds began to 
descend upon St, Gaspard, Valentine, on a flying 
visit, proposed that they should travel south to 
Nice. So, towards the end of October, they 
journeyed by easy etages to the region of the Mart- 
time Alps, where fogs and sea-mists are things 
unknown, and the invalid is wont to look forward 
hopefully to the dawning of another life. 

And then, when the spring came round once 
more, and the fair waters of the blue Mediter 
ranean took a yet deeper blue, Lady Lucilla, 





grown touchingly fanciful, eaid that it would be 
pleasant to go on to Genoa, 

She had always longed to behold that city of 
palaces, she said wistfully ; and Hozel, humour- 
ing her, declared that she had likewise, Was it 
not odd, asked the girl brightly, that they should 
be so agreed ineverything? 

Accordingly the move was made, and Mr. 
Chester written to and apprised of their where- 
abouts. They had secured some beautiful apart- 
ments in an old villa overlooking the Quay, 
Hazel told him—-when could he come and eee 
them there, ber grandmother wanted to know ? 

Valentine wrote back a cheery letter directly 
and promised that he would be with them at the 
end of a week. 

The evening on which he was expected to 
arrive was an unusually lovely ove. Not a cloud 
was to be seen in the wondrously-tinted sky ; | 
not a breeze rose anywhere to ruffle the calm | 
which had settled upon the blue waters of the | 
gulf. Lady Lucilla, lying back amid the bright 
cushions of a luxurious seat, a light silken shawl | 
draping her shoulders, was occupying her favour- 
ite place by the open window of the salon, her | 
dim sad eyes fixed upon the glorious, wide. | 
stretching ses, an expression of ineffable content 
on her quiet colourless face. 

All day long she had talked of little save 
Valentine’s coming—saying again and again to | 
Hazel that she hoped he would not be late, 

“ Will he come by boat, do you think, Hazel} ” 
she said ; having asked the same question twice 
before within the past half-hour. 

“Do you aot recollect,” returned the girl, 
with sweetest patience, “that he told us in bis 
letter he would, most likely, come on here in the 
steamer from Nice? See, dearest} grandmother, 
a boat bas just entered the harbour! Let us 
hope that he is one of her passengers.” 

“T hope so—{f hope so fervently, Hazel,” 
“Do you know, darling, 
T have astrange fancy to-night. Will you pro- 
mise me something t' 

“ Anything, anything, dear,” Hazel whispered 
back, nestling close to the elder woman's side, 
her buoyant young heart growing suddenly cold 
and uneasy. 

“When you marry,” said Lady Lostwithiel, 








must let your eldest. son be known as Mordred 
Lostwithiel, so that the name ehall not die out, 
There has always been a Mordred Lostwithie! at 
Grayladies. My child, promise me this?’ 

The perfume of orange and pomegranate blos. 
soms commingled, the scent of the magnolia 
which clung about the verandah, floated subtly 
into the room from the fragrant villa garden, 

“{—TI shall never marry, grandmother,” fal. 
tered Hazel, very low, at last. 

“ That is nonsense, dearest. Promise me.” 

“Tf,” answered the young girl, then, after 
another pause, and witha forlorn little smile, 
“if such an unlikely thing should ever happen to 
me in the future, why, I—I will rermember your 
wishes on the subject, grandmother.” 

“Thank you, my own dear, child ”—with a 
deep-drawn peaceful sigh. “And now will you 
go and watch for Valentine? He will like to see 
you, Hazel, leaning over the gate as he comes up 
the road in the gleaming.” 

Imprinting a kiss on the pale sad brow, Hazel 
Lostwithiel went out into the sweet-scented 
garden, She felt unspeakably sorrowful, some. 
how—she hardly knew why. It was wrong she 
told herself upbraidingly, to feel so melancholy 
on the very night of Vaieutine’s arrival, 

Listlessly she leaned over the garden gate and 
looked down the steep white road, a dewy tendril 
from the vine on the trellis near juat touching her 
soft dark hair, 

Stars were in the heavens, stars in the sleeping, 
shimmering sea; lights were already gleamiog 
faintly through the purple shadows in the wou- 
derful city below ; voices, laughter, and the 
tinkle of a mandolic came up to her distinctly aa 
she stood there waiting at the gate. 

Presently she heard the well-beloved step and 
saw the well-known stalwart form advancing 
rather tiredly up the twilight road, How her 
whole heart went out to him then—how glad, 
how very glad she was to see bim ! 

He joined her, and took her hand, How cold 
it felt, how delicate and small, when clasped and 
hidden within his own, he was thinking insensibly 


| in his great, tender, pitying, passionate love— 


how pale and beautiful she looked in the dusky, 
mysterious evening light ! 

“Were you watching for me?” he asked in- 
voluntarily. 

“ Yea,” she answered simply. 

He was silent. He would not trust himself to 
speak again just yet. 

* Come,” Hazel went on softly, closing the 
gate as she spoke-—“ come wich me, My graad- 
mother is waiting for you too, She has done 
little save talk of you, watch for you, throughout 
the livelong day.” 

So they went indoors together, aud in silence 
entered the wide cool salon. It was all very ati! 
there. The moonlight lay upon the floor. 

* Grandmother,” said Harel, touching lightly 
the shoulder of Lady Lucilla, ‘Mr. Chester is 
here. See, dear, he is standing by your side.” 

But there was no reply. And, together bend- 
ing down and peering through the gloom, they saw 
then in an instant that her troubles had cessed 
for ever—that she had passed awny with a smile 
on her face 

“To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
¥ * * * * * 

They buried her in the beautiful cemetery 3) 
Genoa, and marked the grave with a pure white 
marble cross. On the cross they inscribed her 
name and age, and, underneath the simpie in- 
scription, the penitent’s passionate prayer, — 


“ DEUS, MISERERE MEI.” 


* a 2 * * 


This done, Valentine Chester, in that kind, 
protecting, guerdian-like fashion which Hazel 
Lostwithiel had grown to know so well in hiv, 
then set about making the necessary preparation’ 
for their immediate return to England. 

Never would she forget his wonderful goodness, 
Hazel told herself empba ically, yet sorrowfully 
enough—the tact, the forethought, the rare con 
sideration, by which ehe felt, herself surrounded 
at every turn during this dork calamitous hour 
which overtaken her so far from home. 
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Had he been her father, or she his ward ix 
reality, he could not have shown himeclf kinder 
x more solicitous of her welfare. Never, never, 
she cried out desolately in her heart, could she 
repsy him for all that he had done! 

Iu her eombre robes of mourning he brought 
her back to Gwynne, sole mistress now of Gray- 
iadies—to reign there alone. 





CHAPTER X, 
“AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN.” 

Neary three years had run’their course since 
Lady Lucilla Lostwithiel, on that tranquil May 
night at Genoa, had laid down the burthen of 
life. It was the month of February now, and 
the spring would soon be round, again. In 
the last week of February there was a brilliant 
ball given by the Honourable Mrs, Anstruther, 
the wife of the chief Churnborough. magistrate, 
whose house was in the vicinity of Gwynne. It 
was to be the last festival of the winter season, 
it was said, hecause everybody who was anybody 
in the neighbourhood would. be gprs to 
town the next month. 

Round one of the doors in the ball-room a knot 
of men stood talking—young dandies, for the 
most part, with eye glasses and choice “ button- 
holes,” aud sleek hair parted faultlessly down 
the middle, The firet two dances were over, & 
third was about to commence, when @ slight 
stir was occasioned at the fartherend of the room 
by the entrance of late arrivals, 

“By Jove,” suddenly exclaimed one of the 
loungers, a stranger amongst the Gwynne and 
Churnborough people, his gaze riveted upon the 
younger of the two late guests, “what a» truly 
regal-looking woman! Who is she? Pray en- 
lighten me, some of you.” \ 

Young Anstruther himself, who was just 
sountering up to these friends of his, joined the 
group in time to answer the question, 

“That lady,” said he, half pettiehly, half in 
banter, ‘‘is Miss Lostwithiel of Grayladies. 
The cold-hearted, the invincible Miss Loetwithiel 
some men call her—and by Heaven they are not 
far out 1” 

“ Anstruther, like many another fellow, has 
tried it on there perbaps, and found it no go,” 
lisped a third, 

Mr. Anstruther ignored the observation, merely 
chrugging his shoulders as he continued,— — 

“TE you are ¢ for more information, you 
can have it,” he said, in the same light rarcastic 
way: “and then, should you be anxious to 
go in and try your luck, I doubt not that I can 
procure you an introduction. Yes? Well, Miss 
Loetwithiel, you must know then, is as rich as 
she is beautiful. It is a whim of hers to live at 
‘Grayladies alone—that is to say, in company 
with a very privileged old housekeeper and 
numerous other servants, all of whom, I believe, 
adore her ; and no wonder, Whenever she con- 
descends to appear in society-—which is not often 
~Mrs. Saxouby yonder acts as het dragon. Mrs. 
Saxonby is the wife of the Vicar of Gwynne, 

od Mrs, Saxonby, as you see, accompanies her 
young friend to-night. Half the county are 
wild about Hazel Lostwithiel—the men, I mean. 
Come along, now, or her programme will be full. 
More, if you want it, presently.” 

Young Austruther, linking his arm within that 
of the first speaker, led him, nothing loath, 
down the crowded ball-room to where another 
group of men, gathered round about the fautewi! 
occupied by a pale and beautiful dark-haired, 
d rk-eyed woman in gleamiog white satin and 

tearful pearls,” were all but contending openly 
-or the possession of her little card and pencil. 


Meanwhile Miss Lostwithiel’s appearance at | 


the Honourable Mrs, Anstruther’s trilliant late 
winter assetnbly was ‘provoking comments else- 
where, Two “ wall-flowers,” of uncertain age, 
seated together on a sofa in a recess, were dis- 
cussing Hazel Lostwithiel. 

“Ta it not odd, dear, that she does not marry, 
with all her money and everything? And she is 
handsome too, you know, after a certain style— 
at least, #0 people say.” 

You,” was the reply-—'so people say. 





Though, for, my,.own.part, I can see nothing 
very wonderful im that. face of hers and 
[ consider 


those great thea Loc . 
her oe peculiar-looking, if anything, myreif.” 

Yes; dear; but) then one must always 
recollect that there is no accounting for men's 
taste ; and it is the men who rave over Hazel 
Lostwithiel. By-the-bye, it is nearly three years 
ago now, is it not, since that marvellous story 
was made public by Mr, Valentine Chester, and 
Gwynne heard for the first time that there was 
never a murder done at Grayladies after all * 





| Everyone used to say and believe, you know, 


that Lady Lostwithiel killed her maid Hazel 
Hope. How time flies 1)” 

* Ah, indeed ! was the'reply, “I was in the 
north when the mistake, was cleared up, Y re- 
collect, staying with the Leslies. And I perfectly 
remember, too, my sister and telling me 
all about it, and that old Lady Lucilla Lost- 
withiel had died at Genoa suddenly, It was a 
very ugly story altogether ;— really it isa 
great mercy that she is now dead and gone,” 

“A mercy, a¢ you say-—-especially for Mise 
Lostwithiel herself. But Ihave always thought 
it so remarkably strange in Valentine Chester, 
that, as soon as he had brought back Miss Loat- 
withiel to Grayladies, he should have left his 
business entirely to the care and management of 
that confidential old clerk of his, and himself 

one off abroad again, to travel goodness alone 
peed whitheg—Egypt, Syria, anywhere, they 
said at the time, Il remember, Talking of Valen- 
tine Chester, do you know that I was told he 
would be here to-night? Can it be possible, do 
you think ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I believe so! He has returned from 
his wanderings rather unexpectedly, and young 
Austruther, meeting him yesterday, ia Churn- 
borough, made him promise that he would look 
in at the ball to-night. Gracious! There he is, 
I declare, talking yonder with Dacre Blount |! 
Well, three years have certainly wrought a change 
in him; but he is a fine-looking fellow still, is he 
not }” 

Supper was over; the after-supper dances 
were in full force. The revelry was at ite height 
—its waning was vigh at hand. 

Mies Lostwithiel—so weary of it all—bhaving 
eluded the jealous vigilance of her numerous 
admirers, tiad stolen away unsuspected, unseen, 
as she fondly hoped, to rest by herself in the 
dim conservatory. There, in the cool soft light 
of the place, amongst the tall palais and flowers, 
she sat herself down on a low crimson seat and 
rested ber head in her hand, 

How tired she felt, how lonely—rich, flattered, 
and courted by everyone though she was! In 
the distance she could hear the boom and throb 
of the music ; but music pleased her not to-night, 
harm for her, For she wasaweary 


“ He is here—here, when I deemed him miles 
away,” she was thinking sadly, ‘and yet he has 
nob taken the trouble to seek meout! I believe 
—TI believe he shuns me even, I want to ask 
him why he went away three years ago without 
a single word or line of farewell. I--I want to 
know-——--” 

She felt, rather than perceived, that someone 
had approached her—nay, was standing close to 
her and looking down upon her bent head. Oue 
little hand flew swiftly upward, grasping, crush- 
ing involuntarily the vivid scarlet flowers that 
lay against her bosom of snow. 

She duret not, could not, lift those very 
sorrowful eyes of hers. Unerring instinct told 
her that Valentine himself was there. 

“ Have you then no word of welcome for me?” 
he was saying gently. “I came back at last 
because I could not keep away from—from 
Gwynne a day longer. The pain of separation 
from the place had become more than I could 
endure, I am come back; and I want you to 
give me just one word o* welecome-—Viss Lost- 
withiel.” 

She saw that he was altered much ; that the 
past few years had told heavily upon him, His 
brown hair was streaked visibly with zilver ; like- 
wise hie short chestnut beard. 

And those steadfast eyes of his, so tender and 





true, were graver, more wistful, than she had 
ever known them before. 
Hazel too was changed, he aoticed—changed 
ly. It was indeed difficult to believe that 
this pale beautiful woman in gleaming eatin and 
shimmering pearle was the self-vame Hazel Lost - 
withiel whom he had found watching for bis 
oe in the fragrant twilight in the garden at 


08, 

She made room for him to be seated, and he 
sat down by her on the couch. 

“Why—why did you leave me without « 
word?” she said, in a low, pained voice, “ with- 
outa word, without a sign? You gave me no 
word of auy kind at parting, Why did you not 
tell me that you were guing away for an indefinite 
time, and spare me 80 much euffering—~so much 
————~ I mean,” she bioke off very nervously, 
the tears rising in her throat and eyes, “that 
——that you said once you would never desert the 
Lost withiels,”’ 

“ Nor have J,” he said, with something like his 
old cheery smile, “Though I have been many 
miles away from Gwynne, I have uevertheless 
been kept constantly informed as to the welfare 
of your more worldly interests here ab howe. 
You may rest asetred that your affaire, Miss 
Lostwithiel, were left in, entrnated to, careful 
competeut hands,” 

* Yes—-you have indeed been good to me,” she 
murmured very low. 

* And now shall I tell you why I thought it 
right to go away” he asked gently. 

*©-Yes,” was all she could say in reply. 

“Tt was because I had learned to love you so 
well, Hazel,” said Valentine bravely, “that to 
be near you «o often and yet to hold iny peace 
was utterly beyond my strength, was more than 
even I could endure. I have loved you always, 
Hagel, I shall love you until the end of my days. 
Albeit my years are nearly double your own, my 
heart was whole, untouched, perfectly free, until 
the hour in which I first beheld you, my sweet. 
De not laugh at me, but rather pity my fully. [ 
am a man who has lived half a lifetime—you are 
still a gir! upon the threshold of bright womao- 
hood, Wrong, all strangely wrong, is it not? 
Hazel, what could I do? I fought against my 
love, but I could not overcome it. [ fought most 
manfully, believe me, but the fight was against 
me from the first. So] wenb away—-it was the 
only safe course left open to me-~! would not 
even’ trust myself to say ' Good-bye.’ She will 
marry perhaps when I am gone, when she has 
seen more of the world, I thought to myself ; 
and in that thought-~bitter e+ it was—lay my 
sole hope of cure. And yos, after nearly three 
years’ of absence, I return to Gwynne to ficd 
you still Hazel Lostwithiel! Oh, my sweet 
young love!” cried poor Valentine, softly, ‘ why 
did you. creep into my heart unawares and rob 
me so utterly of my old content ?” 

Hazel was crying. She could not help it. Wae 
it possible, she found herself wondering, to taste 
so much of happiness and live ? 

“You should have spoken before, Valentine,” 
she wept, turning upon him her wistful wet 
eyes; “then we—we might have been happier 
sooner! Have you never gueseed that I loved 
you, love you still? The world was nothing to 
me when once I had looked on you, Valeatine. 
If you’ had never spoken, I should have died 
Hazel Lostwithiel.” 

* Howel 1” 

Was he dreaming’ Had his ears played him 
falee 7 

“ How could I help loving you,’ she demanded 
passionately, “when you have been so good and 
true to me always {” 

The strains of the voluptuove music still filled 
the perfumed air ; but already our of doore the 
black night was rolling away an? the gray dawa 
streaking the ebon cloude that lay in the 
eastern sky. 

“Think; Hazel,” said Chester unateadily, 
shrinking from over-eagerness in taking advantage 
of her sweet surrender, “You may live to 
repent your rashness of this night in the years t 
come. Remember, my darling, my age is nearly 
twice your owo——” 

“ Were it three times as much, or even more,” 
ahe whispered, with glistening eyes, “it woui 
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HAZEL AND MR, CHESTER SAW IN AN INSTANT THAT LADY LUCILLA'S TROUBLES HAD CEASED FOR ZVER. 


make no ehadow of difference, Valentine, Time 
and eternity to come shall alone try my love for 
you; and Heaven knows that it shall never be 
found wanting.” 

She felt his strong embrace about her, neetling 
close within thoee faithful arms. And then he 
bowed his own face low until it rested lovingly 
on that sweet pale girlish one which was pillowed 
on his breast—-the one dear face in o!! the world 
for him, whose dark pathetic eyes, he vowed, 
should never weep again. 

. a a. *. 

And at Grayladies there is perfect peace at 
laet. Trouble and trial, gloom and shadow, 
shame and sorrow have fled the old walla for 
ever, and perfect peace has come again at last, 

As a matter of course, the world had found 
plenty to say about the marriage of Valentine 
Chester and Hazel Lostwithiel; but neither of 
them cared a straw for the world’s cpinion, since 
their mutual weal was complete, perfected, in 
the porsession of each other’s love. 

And the years have rolled on bringing manifold 
changes in their train. As soon as he had 
married his beautiful girl-wife, Valentine threw 
up his business—a proceeding most sincerely 
deplored throughout.Gwynne and Churnborough 
—and settled down at Grayladies to the tranquil 
life of a country gentleman. 

He was a rich man, as people well knew—and 
the step now was inevitable for him. 

At Grayladies they would dwell together until 

well, until their eldest lad shoald have attained 
his one-and-twentieth year. When that event 
should come to pass, Valentine and Hazel had 
decided between them that the fine old place 
must be given up to the boy, and that they them- 
selves would find another home elsewhere, 

* . * e 


The sun is dying in the golden and purple west. 
The woods and fells for miles round are bathed 
in mellow light. The many splendid wiadows of 
the ancient mansion are aflame with coloured 
fires, whilst borne on the fresh September breeze 
comes the wild rapid rush of the river, 


Hazel and two of the children--the baby Hazel 

is indoors—are under the trees in the park, wait- 

| ing for Chester's home-coming toe dinner, He has 

been absent all day long, shooting with young 
Anstruther and Dacre Blount. 

Haze], never quite happy unless at her hus- 
band’s side, fancies that he ia rather late, 

Fair as ever she looks, though now a matron 
verging on thirty, as she sits there in a garden 
seat, a wrap partly concealing ber dinner dress of 
palest pink, her dark eyes searching the rising 
ground over which Chester will appear by-and- 
by. 
“ Mother, mother,” presently cries one of the 
two youngsters, ruunipg up to her from his play, 
ruddy and breathless, “he has said it again—he 
is always saying it now, since father told him the 
other day! Mother, is it true?” 

“Whatever your father may have told your 
brother Mordred, my dear,” she’ says gravely, 
laying her slender jewelled hand upon the curly 
yellow pate of the child, “is true, you may be 
sure, He never told au untruth in his life, recol- 
lect ; and~-and, my darling, I would have you 
try to grow up like him in this respect, as in 
everything else, What is it, Valentine, that your 
brother Mordred has been saying 1” 

“ He says—he says,” pants the youngster, look- 
ing up with great wondering and still incredulous 
eyes, “that when he is a man, he—he will be 
Mordred Lostwithiel to everybody, and not Mor- 
dred Chester any longer-—-and—and father him- 
self told him so, he says!” 

Then the elcer boy ruus up too—a fearless, 
dusky-eyed littie fellow, with the unmistakable 
beauty of his lovely mother. 

" Yes, father dic tell me so,” he says proudly, 
“IT am to be Mordred Lostwithiel—Mordred 
Lostwithiel ” -— with increased emphasis — "as 
well as Mordred Chester. And mother—-—” 

_ At this juncture, however, the small nailed door 
in the old ivied wall of the Dutch garden near 
opens slowly, and a venerable dame in high white 
cap and large white apron is seen framed pic- 
turesquely in the leafy gray archway. In her 








withered old hands she holds out a basket of 
fruit. 

“ Look, my darlings !” exclaims Hazel blithely, 
“there is Mra, Comfort. I fancy she has eome- 
thing for you. Run!” 

They are off in a trice, the vexed question for- 
gotten, and, the next moment afterwards, with 
cries of shrillest delight, they are leaping round 
and clambering up the good old soul, who clutches 
the ivied gate-post for support. 

Hazel smiles at the onslaught ; and then, stil 
smiling, she turns her head to see her husband 
coming over the grass towards her garden-chair 
—-a gun over his shoulder, and dogs at his heels. 

She is speedily with him, clinging fondly to his 
brown-velvet sleeve, and lifting her face for a kiss. 
It is given again and again, for are not they lovers 
still ? 

And, although the dreadful blight and shadow - 
have long since been banished from the precincts 
of Grayladies, and the sunshine of love reigns 
there once more dominant and supreme, there is 
yet a certain legend treasured up in the archives 
of Gwynne—a legend that will never die. 

On cold and bitter nights, in the dead of winter- 
time, when the north wind sweeps wildly up the 
solitary village street, fraught with wailing criee 
and bursts of demoniac laughter, rocking the 
wood-and-plaster walls of its quaint old gabled 
dwelling-houses, and occasionally hurling a tile or 
two to the stoves in the road below—when the 
rush of the dismal river is heard even above the 
blast, and strange witch-like sounds of lamen- 
tation are borne high into the murky air, caugbt 
up, it would seem, from the windy darknes 
which enthrouds those treacherous banks-—then 
it is that the palsied crones, in the wide black 
chimney-corners, love to gather their chubby- 
open-eyed, opened-mouthed grandchildren round 
about their knees, to relate to them, by the light 
of the blazing faggot, the story of Hazel Hope 
how she lived, how she suffered, and how it came 
to pass that she was never really murdered, but 
died in her bed after all ! 

(Tae BND.} 








































“COME IN,” S4ID A SWEET VOICE, 


THE HEIRESS OF LANGTON CHASE. 


[A NOVELETTE.]) 


CHAPTER IL 


_ Laneton Crase was a fine old grey stonehouse 
ivy-clad, and battlemented, and surrounded by 
charming grounds that merged into a park 
where the great girthed trees spread their 
branches above herds of deer, clustering for 
shade beneath the century-old boughs. 

In a pretty oriel-windowed room, looking out 
on the park, two girls were sitting on this sunny 
afternoon in late August, 

The elder wae tall, dark, and handsome in a 
queenly fashion that at once challenged and, 
udeed, compelied attention, : 

The other, who could hardly have been more 

than seventeen, presented a sufficiently marked 
contrast to her cousin. 
_ Her slender figure, though of medium height, 
looked small and insignificant, her fair hair, of 
Which she had a great quantity, was twisted 
round her head in tight coils that were singularly 
unbecoming ; her eyes, which were dark blue, 
aud really beautiful, were for the most part 
hidded by her lowered lashes—for Joyce Lang- 
ton, although she was the heiress of Langton 
Chase, and its splendid domains, was curiously 
shy and timid, mistrustfal of herself, and quite 
morbid on the point of her personal appearance. 
Perbaps this may have been partly due to the 
fact that ever since she could remember, she had 
been over-shadowed by her brilliant cousin, 
Moira Beauclere, who with her motber had lived 
at _the Chase, since ite last owner's death. 

Not that Joyee.had no spirit, but up to the 
Present time sbe had been given little opportunity 
of showing it. 

a © was moreover, extremely sensitive, and 
evoted to Moira, whom she admired immensely 





AND ENTERING, SIR NOEL FOUND HIMSELF CONFRONTED BY A VERY PRETTY PICTURG, 


perfectly matter-of-fact spirit, as no more than 
her just due, 

‘What are you so troubled about ?” Moira 
asked, looking up from the novel she was reading 
—she was lying back in the softest and puftiest 
of the arm-chairs, the rich laces of her tea-gown 
falling back from the beautifully rounded con- 
toure of her white arms, her feet in their 
embroidered stockings, and high-heeled slippers, 
reeting on a crimson velvet cushion while with 
one hand she pleyed with a bunch of odorous 
gloire de Dijon roses that lay in her lap. 

. The picture she made was vivid, glowing, and 
impressive—an artist would have been charmed 
with it, though he might have suspected that the 
- had been carefully studied before a looking- 


“J was thinking how much pleasauter it is 
here at the Chase while we are alone, than it will 
be this time to-morrow when all the visitore 
—_ arrived,” responded Joyce, rather dole- 
ully. 

“ Nonsense |”’ exclaimed Moira, sharply. “ You 
ought to have got rid of such childish ideas by 
this time, You are seventeen, remember, and 
out of schoolroom, and it is your duty to enter- 
tain. What is the use of having a fine honse, and 
lots of money if you don’t have people down to 
stay with you?” 

Joyce did not reply, but got up and fetched a 
white straw sailor hat from the chair where, on 
entering, she had carelessly thrown it. 

‘*T think I shall go to the lake,” she said 
looking out of the window away to the sunny 
harvest fields where the reapers were busy at 
work, and the sheaves of golden grain stood 
ready for carting. 

“You havn't forgotten that Sir Noel Wynd- 
ham arrives this afternoon!” put in Moira, 
inverrogatively. 

“T havn't forgotten, but I don’t see that it 
makes auy difference to me. You and Aunt 
Barbars can receive him,” 

“Certainly,” rejoined the elder gir), with 


82 admiration taken by the elder girl in a | alacrity, “only don't say we did not give you a 





chance of asserting your rights.” Joyce cared 
very little for her ‘rights’ as she ran down the 
broad shallow stone steps, and into the garden, 
where dahlias and holiyhocks, and mignonette 
and roses were mixed together in bloasomy pro- 
fusion. From the garden she went on to the 
Park, and thence to a wood on its outskirts, in 
the midst of which was a pond with an old punt 
moored to a chain on the bank. Joyce stepped 
in, and leaned comfortably back amongst the 
cushions, looking up at the sun shot leaves 
above her, and letting her one hand dabble in 
the cool brown water. After a little while, she 
grew rather tired of the quietude, aud determined 
to punt round to the other aide of the lake, 
where the boathouse was, and where she would 
be pretty sure to find a novel of one sort or 
another. She accordingly slipped the punt from 
its mooring, 2nd Aook up the long punting pole, 
which she used with considerable grace and 
dexterity, although she had been warned more 
than once of the danger of punting on the lake, 
because of sundry deep holes that it contained. 
It wag all right so long as she kept close to the 
bank, but thie afternoon, whether her thoughts 
had gone woolgathering, cannot be aaid, anyhow, 
the pole suddenly went far down inio the water, 
thus causing her to lose her balance, and in 
another moment she was struggling in the 
treacherous depths. 

She could not awim, but she did not lose her 
presence of mind, and she remembered that the 
best thing she could do was to keep her arms 
down, and remain as still as possible. But a 
dogen dreadfu) possibilities flashed through her 
brain, it was so lovely here that no ove was 
likely to come to ber assistance, and the probabili- 
ties were a hundred to one against her being 
rescued, and she was so young to die—life was 
so bright and so full of pleasure! 

She rose to the surface, to find the punt bad 
drifted some distance away, but the pole was 
floating on the water quite close to her. In an 
instant she had grasped it, and by ics aid con- 
trived to keep her head above water, She knew 
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however, that her peril was by no means over ; 
as her clothes got full of water they would grow 
heavier, and must inevitably drag her down, 
She sent a shrill cry echoing through the wood, 

**Help—help! I am drowning in the lake.” 

How many times she repeated this, she never 
afterwards knew, but it seemed to her that her 
voice grew fainter and fainter, as her garments, 
saturated with moisture, dragged her down. 
Only a few seconds more, and her hold on the 
pole rust relax. : 

“ Help, oh help!” she cried in tones of agony, 





right I'll save you. 
longer ....’ 

She heard no more. The water poured in her | 
eyes, her ears, her mouth—consciousness left 
her, When she regained it, she was lying on the 
bank, and a young manu was bending over her, 
holding a faek to her lips with one hand, while 
the other arm supported her. 

That's right--now you'll do,” he said, with 
a sigh of satisfaction. “It was a narrow shave, 
but you have pulled through in spite of it.” 

He moistened her lips with brandy, while she, 
still unable to speak, could only gaza silently 
into his face—a handsome face, with grey 
eyes, a straight nose, aud @ heavy fair moustache. 
It aeemed to Joyce as if she would never be tired 
of thus gazing. 

“ Now see if you can get up,” he said, “I'll 
hold you so that you shan’t fall.” 

She obeyed, but she was still dizzy, and glad 
to lean on his shoulder for support, The contact 
of her face against his coat told her that he was 
as wet ag she was, 

_ “Why, you are soaked !" she exclaimed, fading 
er voice for the first time, «, 

“Yes ; I kicked my boots off before swimming 
out to you, but I hadn’t time to take off my coat 
for I saw that you were sinking, However, the 
day is hot, luckily, so I hope we shan’t either of 
us catch cold. If you'll tell me where your 
home is, I'll take you to it.” 

“Langton Chase, I am Joyce Langton.” | 

He looked slightly surprised. So he had made | 
acquaintance with the heiress in a manner he had | 
not auticipated. 

“ That's odd,” he said, with a slight laugh, “I | 
was on my way to your house, Miss Langton, 
My name is Noel Wyndham. Your aunt, Mrs. 
Beauclerc, was kind enough to ask me down here 
for the shooting.” 

‘ And you begin your visit by saving my life,” 
Joyee looked at him with shy gratitude, then 
“ How shall I | 


Hold on a few seconds 





impulsively held out her hand. 
ever thank you, Sir Noel ?” 

“As to that, J hope you won't mention the | 
matter again. J did nothing really--I mean to 
say [ am a pretty fair swimmer, and I ran no | 
risk —I am only too glad to have rendered you a 
service, but you don’t owe me any special grati- } 
tude,” } 

The young heiress, however, was of a different 
opinion, but she saw that to continue the subject: | 
would embarrass him, so she remained silent, and 
together they walked back to the Chase—a 
miserable-looking couple enough in their dripping 
garments ! 

“ Can't we get in at a siie door, so as: to 
avoid being seen!” said Sir Noel, a little shame 
facedly, aud Joyce at once acquiesced, and was 
leading the way round through the shrubbery to 
a side entrarce, when they came full tilt against 
Moira Beauclerc. 

She stopped short in amazement, and held up 
her hands, 

“Good Heavens | What has happened!” she 
exclaimed, but with more annoyance than alarm 
iu her tones. 

Ina few words Joyce explained, while a slow 
red mounted into the baronet’s handsome face, 

juite a romantic adventure,” commented 
Moira, and there was the suspicion of a aneer in 
ner voice, 

Then she turned to Sir Noel, 

“ How was it you hapnened to be at the Iake— 
the carriage was sent to the station to meet you, 
and it has not come back yet.” 


and as the afternoon was so fine, I resolved to 
walk to the Chase, The station-master told me 


that my nearest way was through the park, and 
I was quite close to the wood when I heard Miss 
Langton call. But had you not better take your 
cousin indoors and get her clothes changed ¢” he 
added, noticing that the young girl was shivering. 
“T’'m afraid if she stands here she’)! catch cold.” 

Aslight frown crossed Moira’s brow ; she did 
not like being recalled to her duty, nevertheless 
she hurried off with Joyce, and delivered her into 
the hands of her maid, after which she returned 
to the drawing-room where her mother—a hand- 
some well-preserved woman with white wavy 
hair, and cold gray eyes, was sitting in front of 
the eilver tea equipage. 

“Did you ever know anything more provok- 
ing }” she exclaimed, as ahe gave Mrs, Beauclerc 
an account of the adventure. “ Of course the 
next thing Joyce will do will be to fall in love 
with Sir Noel.” 

“ Nothing in the world more likely, tay dear,” 
rejoined her mother, calmly, as she dropped.a 
second lump of sugar into her delicate old 
Worcester tea cup. ‘‘I warned you beforehand 
of the possibility, but you insisted on my asking 
him down here, so whatever happens, you, at 
least, have no right to comptsin.” 

Moira went to the wiadow and looked out, her 
silken train rustling on the carpet as it dragged 
after her. 

It was quite true that she had insisted on the 
young Baronet’s being asked down, but ih was 
for her own aake, not Joyce’s, As much beart 
as she possessed was in the keeping of Sir Noel 
Wyndham, 


——- ee 


CHAPTER IT. 


Tre next day the party at the Chase was 
increased by the arrival of Captain and Mrs, 
Stanhope—a newly-married couple-—and Lord 
Karlemere. The latter was a dark-eyed, blasdé- 
looking man of nearly forty, who would, ou his 
father’s death, succeed to an earldom. He had 
paid some attention to Moira when he had met 
her in London early in the season; and Mra. 
3eanclerc had invited him for the shooting, in 
the hope that the attentions might lead to some- 
thing serious. She wished immensely to welcome 
him as @ son-ie-law. Moira berse!f would, per- 
souaily have preferred Sir Noel Wyndham, but 
the prospect of a coronet dagzled her, and she 
decided not to accep? the Baronet until she found 
out whether Lord Earlemere really intended pro- 
posing to her. 

Although, by the terms of her father’s will, 
Joyce was of age when she attained seventeen 
years, she still allowed Mrs. Beauclere to pose as 
chatelaine, and remained shyly in the background, 
while Moira took the position that should, of 
right, have been here. 

Nevertheless, she did not ind the house party 
such s bore as she had fancied ; and, although 
Mrs, Beauclerc had told her there was no neces- 
sity for her to remain in the drawing-room after 
dinner unless she chose, she very rarely left it 
until the gentlemen had adjourned to the billiard- 
room, and then her aunt playfully insisted on her 
going to bed. 

After she had retired the other Isdies joined 
the men, and then the green tables were brought 
out, aad some very high play went on—play that 
would have made Joyce open her eyes very wide 
indeed if she could. have seen ib, 

“What do you do with your ‘little cousin?” 
asked Sir Noel, two or three nights after his 
arrival, as he took his place by Moira’s side while 
the tables were being prepared. 

“Oh, she is seat to bed. She would only be in 
the way here,” Moira rejoined, with a shrug of 
her graceful shoulders. 

Sir Noel lifted his eyebrows. 

“Ten’t that rather a summary way of treating 
the mistress of the house ?” 

“Joyce is only a child, and my mother is 
mietress of the house,” said Moira, with an 
offended air that announced her displeacure, But 
Sir Noel was inclined to be in a teasing humour, 


; and was not silenced by her tone and maaner. 
“T arrived by an earlier train than I expected, | 


‘© Miss Langton is seventeen, and that makes 
her rather more than a child.” 
‘“* How do you know her age?” 





“Because she herself told me. I met her iy 
the bowling-green this morning, and we had quite 
a long talk together.” 

“T hope you enjoyed it,” she said, glancing at 
him from under the velvet shadow of her long 
lashes. “ Joyce is not usually supposed to be an 
amusing companion.” 

“T don’t know about her being amusing, but 
she is very sweet. Of couree her shyness is a 
drawback, but she will get over that in time: 
and will, I have no doubt, develop into a very 
charming woman.” Lp 

A slow red mounted to Moira’s check, and even 
spread itself over her brow. She would hardly 
acknowledge it to herself, but she was intensely 
jealous of her cousin—not of her personal attri- 
butes, but of her wealth and position—and this 
made her resent the smallest modicum of praise 
bestowed on Joyce 

But ebe was clever in her way,and the last 
thing she desired was that Sir Noel shouid sus- 
pect her true feelings. 

She raised her lids and looked the young man 
fally in the face with hér splendid languorous 


eyes. 

of Joyces is a good little thing, but you must 
confess thet she is ineffably stupid. If you 
profess so much admiration for her you will 
make me believe you are in love with her.” 

“ And suppose you did believe it?” said the 
baronet, returning her glance, while he bent a 
little nearer. “ What then?” 

“T should be very unhappy, that’s all.” 

“Moira,” he exclaimed, in a low, delighted 
whisper, “do you really mean that?” 

The girl drew back. Lord Marlsmere was 
opposite, and was looking at her rather intextly, 
fully alive to the position, and Moira had not the 
slightest intention of compromising herself with 
Wyndham until she saw there was no chance of 
the Viscount offering to share his coronet with 
her. 

“Come,” ehe said, gaily, “ let us begin playing. 
I have a pleasant presentiment that I am going 
to win to-night.” 

Her presentiment proved correct, and when 
che finally left the table she wasa hundred pounds 
to the gord. Her play was invariably cautionr, 
like her character, and, though she loved winning, 
there was none of the real gambler’s instinct 
about her. Sir Noel, on the other hand, los: 
heavily, and continued to play recklessly, without, 
however retrieving his bad luck. 

“T must give you an [0 U, Harlsmere,” he 
said to the Viscount later on, after the ladies had 
retired. “I have no cash about me, and I gave 
you my last cheque yesterday evening, I have 
been deucedly unincky lately.” 

“You have,” assented Lord Earlsmere, with s 
slight laugh, “ but you are eo Incky in love that 
you can’t expecd-to be lucky at cards a¢ well.” 

Sir Noe! flashed a awift glance at him, but there 
was nothing to be gathered from the calm 
placidity of his aristocratic face, and the younger 
man scribbled a hasty 1O U and handed it to 
him. 

“That makes the amount I owe you nearly s 
thousand pounds,” he remarked. i 

“You'll win it back again to-morrow night,” 
returned Lord Rarlemere, airily, as he put the 
sorap of paper carefully away in his pocket: book. 
“If you keep on playing with the same people 
you are sure to right yourself in time.” 

Sir Noel went slowly upstairs. He was by 09 
means @ rich man, but unfortunately he had been 
badly bitten by the mania of specalation, and even 
now he was awaiting news from his stockbroker 
of certain investments he bad made, and which 
he fancied would turn out a big success. 

“JT shall hear ina day or two how they are 
going,” he said to himself. “ Ransome sai the 
company would be asplendid one, and the shares 
would be bought up at treble their original price. 
Even if they double their first cost I sball 
make a good thing out of it, and then J shall be 
able to ask Moira Beauclere to marryme. J0v®, 
how handsome she looked this evening !” 

He was near the end of gh cnr oe nl 
light was pouring through a stained- window. 
a silver dood. of radiance, and touched the 
glistening silk of a white-robed girs standing 
halt-concesled beneath the folds of the crimsoa 
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plush curtain. The instant Noel saw it he was 
at her 

“Ts that you, Moira ¢” 

“ Hush!” she said, in a whisper. “I dropped 
a stone out of my bracelet, and I came out to find 


id, 

“ And have you succeeded !” 

‘Yes, it was lying on the carpet just here, 
Good-night ; I must hurry to my room.” 

‘“ Wait a moment,” he entreated, holding both 
her hands firmly in hie, ‘ You look so lovely that 
j should never tire of gazing at you. I think the 
moonlight. must have lent you its mystic spell, 
and the spell has worked its madness in ‘thy 
brain, and made me cast al] ideas of prudence to 
the winds. Moira, won’s you let me tell you 
how I love you, and how the dearest wish of my 
life is to make you my wife.” 

He had not intended saying this until he was 
asured of his ition, but the events of the 
svening had excited him, and Moira did indeed 
look beautiial enough to make any man lose his 
head. The fault of her face ordinarily was ita 
coldness of expression and a certain hardness of 
the mouth, but the kindly moonlight softened 
both, while it lent an added lustre to the splen- 
dour of her dark eyes, and made her bare arms 
and shoulders gleam like pearls. : 

Calculating and worldly 2s she was, Moira was 
still womanly enovgh to feei her heart. beating 
quicker than usual under the influence of the 
young man’s proximity, and she let her hands 
remain passive in his. A moment later, and he 
had drawn her to him and kissed her lips. The 
action recalled her to herself; she ranswiftly out 
of the recess and gained her room, while Sir 
Noel stood for some time in the moonlight, 
wrapped in the delicious dream of believing that 
she loved him. 

The next morning he was up before eight 
o'clock, and wandering about the grounds in the 
hope that Moira might divine his intention and 
join him, Moira, however, was stilt fast asleep, 
but Joyce, who was always an early riser, 
appeared from the conservatories, a pair of 


scissors in one hand, and a basket filled with | 


choice blooms in the other. 

“Good-morning, Miss Langton,” he raid, 
gaily approaching her, ‘ What are you going to 
do with all those flowers ¢”’ 

“Only arrange them for the breakfast table,” 
she answered shyly ; “I put fresh ones on every 
morning.” 

Ho peeped into the basket. . 

“What a wealth of floral treasures! 
you epare me one for a button hole t” 

The colour im the girl’s fece deepened. She 
hesitated for a moment, then she said, rather 
tremulously,— 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. Which one would 
you like?” 

“T must leave that to you.” 

Her slim white fingers hovered uncertainly 
over the delicate blooms, but she finally selected 
% pink moss rosebud, and held it to him. 

“ Will this do!” 

‘Admirably, Only you must be good enough 
to pin it ia my coat for me.” 

If Wyndham had observed her e ion, he 
might have hesitated before asking to per- 
‘orm this little service for him, but he really 
was aot thinking of her at all except in the sense 
that she was ® nice, quiet sort of girl, whore 
‘neignificant little face and figure served as an 
excellent foil to her beautiful cousin. That he 
had become the hero of Joyoe’s girlish imagina- 
tion he never for ope moment dreamed. 

_It is true she was only seventeen, and bad 
livel an extremely quiet and secluded life, but 
the was a very imaginative girl, dreamy, poetical, 
and fall of romantic visions of the future— 
visions that had been vague and unsubstantial as 
‘own se& foam until the incident or the lake 
Suddeoly gave them shepe and meaning, Sir 
Nool bac saved her life ; what. wonder then that 
_She should enshrine him in her breast as its hero, 
while she poured the whole wealth of her pas- 
flouate girlish love at his feet? She did not 
rept beg this even to hereelf; she only knew 
“i the world had suddenly become a different 
pe “ that she had grown restless, and excitable, 
that all the time she was not with Wynd- 


Can't 





ham was spent in thinking of him, or in dis- 
satisfied contemplation of herself in the glase, 
and wild longings that she might become as 
beautiful as Moira. Her fingers trembled as she 
fastened the bud in his coat, with the result that 
Sir Noel thought her rather awkward. 

“Thank you,” he said, as she finished ber 
task, and withdrew toa little distance. “ Now, 
shall I come and help you to arrange your 
flowers? I have rather good taste--so I have 
been told.” 

Together they went into the dining-room, 
where the vases were all placed in readiness on 
the sideboard, and to Joyce the half hour that 
followed might have been snatched straight out 
of Paradise. Wyndham's wanver with all women 
was gentle and even caressive, instinct with the 


ebivalrous veaderness of a strong man for some- | 
thing weaker than himself. How was Joyce to | 


know that he was treating her just as he would 
have treated any other girls with whom he might 
happen to be thrown ? 


As they finished the arrangement of the | 
flowers, the stable-clock struck the ha!f-hour— | 


half-past eight. 

** Breakfast won't be brovght up till » quarter 
to ten,” observed Joyce, rather ruefully, “ Aron’t 
you hungry, Sir Noel t”’ 

“ Fearfully !"’ he responded, laughing. Then 
a sudden idea struck him, and he added, “ shall 
you and I have an imprompta picnic, and take 
our breakfasts with us out io the park! We 
might go down to the lake, and heve it in the 


punt, You need not be afraid of falling in the 


water, as even if you doT shall beat hand to 
pick you up.” 
Joyce acquiesced delightedly, aud packed 


away three or four rolls and half-a-dozen peaches | 


in the basketb that had held her flowers, and 
then, gay and light-hearted as two children, they 
ran down the avenue and across the park to the 
lake, where the punt was still moored to the 
bank. Seated in it they ate their frugal meal, 
while the sunlight slanted down upon them 
through the rifted boughs, and a kingfisher 
flashed hither and thither like a flying jewel. 
Somehow Joyce lost her shyness aud taiked to 
him as freely and openly as if she had known 
him all her life, while he listened with his hand- 
some head down-bent, and a amile on his lipe 
such as he might have accorded to a child sister. 


When, at last, he got up and helped her out of | 


the punt he sighed tfully,— 

“ We have had a delightful little picnic,” he 
said, holding her hand in his, half unconsciously, 
“TI have thoroughly enjoyed it, have you ?”’ 

“Thoroughly!” she answered, but in a voice 
80 low as to be almost inaudible. As they came 
to the end of the avenue and within sight of the 
house, the flower she had placed in hie buttor- 
hole dropped out, and he inadvertently put his 
foot on it. He stooped to pick it up, but it waa 
crushed and flattened beyond all possibility of 
recovery. 

“Poor little rosebud!” he said, then half 
laughing, he added, “I hope it is not an omen.” 

“ An omen of what?” she asked, startled. 

“Of illluck in my wooing. Don’t you know 
what moss rosebud means in the language of 
flowers t’” 

She shook her head. 

“It means ‘true love.” His voice softened 
involuntarily. He was thinking of Moira, but 
Joyce did not know this, and as she hurried into 
the house, her small fair face was aflame with 
blushes, and her heart was beating so rictovsly 
that she had to stop on the stairs and press her 
two hande against it. Poor Joyce! 





* CHAPTER IIL. 
Mrs. Beavcrerc hed arranged to drive her 


party over to some races that dey, but Joyce | 


was not included in the arsangemment—to the 
young girl's great disappointment. 

“Races are nob quite the thing for you, my 
dear,” her Aunt said, when they were on the 
point of starting, and the little heiress stood in 
the hall, rather wistfully seeing them off. “ To- 
morrow you shail come wth us meanwhile you 


| can occupy your time very profitably in prac- 
tising on the violin.” 

But Joyce, although she said nothing, looked 
rebellious, and instead of obeying Mrs. Beauclerc’s 
instructions, epent the day rambling about the 
woods and thinking over every word tht Sir 
Noel Wyndham had spoken to her that morning. 

The baronet, on his part, was by no means so 
pleasantly engaged--in point of fact he had 
rarely spent such a miserable day. In the first 
place he had not contrived to get a seat next to 
Moira, while Lord Earlamere Aad done ao, and 
wae making the most of his opportunities by 
carrying on a very pronounced flirtation with the 
beautiful coquette, who, gowned in a neat tailor 
made costume that brought out every lovely line 
aud curve of her tall figure, looked her best, and 
was apparently in the best possible spirits, 

When they reached the race-course, Sir Noel’s 
evil star seemed still in the ascendart, for though 
he backed the favourites, vot one of the horses 
on which he laid his movey even got a place, 
and, perhaps, this made him reckless. Anyhow, 
he continued to bet heavily, and at the end of 
the day found himself a loser to a very con- 
siderable amount. Lord Harlamere on the con- 
| trary, had contrived in almost every case, to 
| “back the winner,” and this may have had 
| something to do with putting him in an extremely 
good humour with himself and his surroundings. 
His attention to Moira became more pronounced, 
and it was clear that he noticed how angry this 
made the young Baronet-—-between whom and 
himeelf there was assuredly no love lost. In 
driving home he again contrived to sit next to 
Moira, while Mrs, Beauclerc, who was keenly 
| alive to what was going on, put the finishing 
stroke to Sir Noel’s misfortunes by asking him 
| to drive back with her in the Victoria—a request 
that he could not well refuse. 

“Whata fool [ am!” he eaid to himeelf 
savagely, pulling hard at his fair moustache, 
while Mrs. Beauclerc, who was rather tired by the 
long day, lay back on her cushions at his side, 
congratulating herself on her successful manceus 
ring. “I have dropped five hundred pounds on 
that wretched course to-day, and besides that, 
there’s the I O U to Farlemere, which 1 must 
pay at once. 1 hope to goodness [I shall hear 
| from Ransome to-night that thoee shares have 
gone up, in which case I'll tell him to eell out 
immediately, and then I shall have some ready 
money t@ go on with.” 

He inquired anxiously for letters when he got 
to the Chase, but none had arrived for him, and 
he went to dress for dinner in an extremely 
despondent frame of mind. 

Té fell to his lot to take Joyce in—Joyoe who bad 
put on her prettiect frock, and had apent quite 
av hour before her looking-glass trying to dress 
her hair in the most becoming style. 

She glanced at him timidly, in the shy hope 
that he would notice her—for Joyce really looked 
quite pretty that evening—but her hope was 
doomed to disappointment. It is true he smiled 
at her as he offered her his arm, aud did his best 
to keep up some sort of conversation ; butit was 
with an effort, and it was clear his thoughts had 
wandered far away, 

“ How charming Moira looks |" she said to him 
presently, glancing at her cousin, who did indeed 
look superbly handsome in a rich yellow eatin 
gown, with deep falling lace at the bosom, and 
yellow roses in her masees of dark hair, ‘I think 
she grows handsomer every day.” 

“Lord Harlsmere seems to think so too,” said 
Wyndham, with s scornful bitterness that 
surprised his companion, and made her leok at 
him in wonder. He bit his lip in annoyance at 
having so far betrayed himself, and added lightly, 
“They make a haudsome couple, don’t they, 
those two?” 
| Joyce shivered slightly. 

“L don't know. #euppose Lord Earlsmere ts 
| handsome, but to me be looks wicked.” 

| ‘*You are severe on him, Mise Langton. It is 
| quite clear be has not succeeded in winning your 
Z ” 

| “J dislike him intensely,” returned Joyce, with 
emphasis, then seeing her companion’s amused 
smile, she clasped her hands together regretfully. 
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“Ol 
[? 
“Tt does’nt watter in the least, ao long as you 
only say it tome. In retury, I will tell you a 
secret—1 completely share your opinions regard- 
ing Lord Earlemere, That is another bond of 
sympathy between us, isn’t it,” 

Hie voice had fallen to a confidential whigper, 
and he bent his head a little nearer as he spoke, 
while unconsciously his hand touched hers as he 
gave her o spray of maidenbair fern that had 
fallen from the flowers in her drese. A delicious 
thrill ran through Joyce’s veins, Whata hero he 
seemed to her young imagination—-this fair- haired, 
blue-eyed young Baronet, who, his friends 
declared, was no man’s enemy but his own ! 

Just then Mre, Beauclere gave the signal for 
the ladies to leave the dinner table, and, accord- 
ingly, they all filed out to the drawing-room. 
But Joyce was much too restlese and excited to 
sit down quietly with a book, 80 she stepped out- 
side on the terrace, and walked up and down 
amongst the sleeping flowers, her mind full of 
thoughts of Wyndbam, who, at that moment, had 
gone to the library to read some letters that the 
butler had just brought in to him, They had 
come by the last post, and were from London. 

The library, which looked out on the terrace, 
was deserted, and only illumiued by the rays of 
a hangiog lamp that depended from the ceiling. 
The blinds were not drawn, and the window, 
which was a French casement one, was half open. 

Wyudham seated himself in front of the 


writing table, and was on the point of breaking | 


the sea! of the letter, when there came the faint 
rustling of a silken train, and a perfume of roses 
that heralded the approach of Moira Beauclerc. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, stopping short on the 
threshold, “I did not know you were here.” 

“TY hope my presence won't preveat your 
coming ia,” he said, rising and moving towards 
her. 

How lovely she looked in the soft light, surely 
any man might have been forgiven for losing his 
heard tu her | 

Noel, who had been sore and angry with her 
all day, felt his anger melting at the sight of her 
beauty, and moved by a sudden impulse, took 
her hands in both of his, 

“Moira, Moira!” he exclaimed, “why have 
you tortured me so all day? Why have you let 
tha! olious man torment you with b's attentions ¢ 
Surely you cannot take any pleasure in them !” 

“Hush,” she said softly, disengaging herself 
as she spoke, and twisting a magnificent hoop of 
diamonds round the third finger of her left hand 
the while, ‘ you must not speak so of Lord Earls- 
mere. He has asked me this afternoon to marry 
him.” 


Wyndham etarted back and stared at her. For | 


® moment he did 
hoarsely,— 

“ And you-—what reply did you make!” 

I promised to become his wife,” 

Noel grasped hold of the back of the chair 
near which he stood. His face had blanched toa 
grey pallor, but he said nothing. Indeed the 
shock was so great, that for the moment his 
tongue seemed paralysed. 

Moira looked at him from under her lowered 


not speak, then he said 


1, dear, I onght not to have said that, ought | 


| dear fellow,” 

“IT congratulate you,” laughed Noel, hoareely. 
“T hope you'll both be as happy as-—you deserve 
io be!” 

Moira hurried the Viscount out of the room— 
perhaps she was afraid of hie remaining there 
any longer, 

After their departure the young Baronet sank 
down into his chair and stared moodily before 
him, vaconscious of everything save that he had 
lost the woman he loved. Then with a long 
tigh and a half scornful laugh at his own folly he 
slowly began opening his letters. 

Half an hour later, Joyce, having peeped into 
the drawing-room (which appeared to be tenanted 
only by Lord Earlsmere and Moira, and hastily 
retreated, entered the library through the open 
window, 

At firet she thought the room empty, then she 
became aware of aman seated in front of the 
table on which his erms were extended, while 
his head rested on them. 

His attitude was instinch with utter despair, 
aud Joyce, whose firet impulse bad been to steal 
quietly away, went timidly up to him and touched 
his shoulder, 

“ Sir Noel!” 

He lifred his head and looked at her. His eyes 
were wild, his cheeks haggard. He had suddenly 
grown older. 

What is the matter ?” 

He did not reply for a moment, then he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing much, only that I am a ruined 
man.” 

She repeated the words faintly, and he seemed 
to make a supreme effort at self-control, 

"TT had no business to say this to you, Miss 
Langton. I ought not to trouble you with my 
affairs,” he said, apologetically, 

But she interrupted bim with a quick gesture, 

“ Please tell me, let me think myself your 
friend,” she entreated. ‘ At least, I can give 
you my sympathy—if you will only accept it.” 

Something in her tone touched him. His heart 
was very sore, he seemed to himeelf utterly 
frieadless and forlorn, and perhaps he hungered 
for some kind words. 

Almost before he kuew what he was doing, he 
hed told her the contents of the letter that lay 
before him. 

The Company on which he had pinned his 
hopes, had completely smashed, and not only 
would he lose the money he had already put iu 
it, but be was liable for some thousands more. 
| His estates were heavily mortgaged, but they 
| would have to be sold, and then he would be 
penniless, This was not the woret—he had debts 
of honour, which it would be impossible for him 
to pay. 

Of that other trouble—-the loss of Mcoira—he 
did not speak ; where, indeed, was the use of 
doing so? 

Joyce listened in silence, with downcast eyes, 
but as he fiuished she looked up radiantly. 





“ Sir Noel, i owe you a great debt—that of life, 
| Let me pay it by helping you out of your diffi- 
| culties, 1am rich—richer far than I care to be, 


lids, and at his expression some faint remorse | but I shall rejoice in the fact if you will only 
stirred within her. She came to his side, and | let me share my money with you. Hush! don’t 


laid ber white hand on his coat sleeve. 

Noel,” she said, in a soft, caressing voice, 
“don’t look like that. Remember, I am poor, 
and it is a necessity for me to marry a rich mao, 
If I were an heiress like my cousin Joyce, I could 
afford to marry the man I loved,’ 

He turned upon her awiftly, 

And who is that man }” 

“Need you ask—does not your heart tell 
you ?” she whispered, in so low a tone that he 
had some difficulty in making out the words, 


For a moment ber head rested ou bis shoulder, 


then she drew herself quickly away as the door | 


opened to admit no less a person than Lord 
Earlsmere himeaelf, 

He looked half suspiciously from ona to the 
other, a slow amile dawced on his lips, and he 
moved forward to draw Moira’s arm through 
his with au air of possession for which Noe! fell 
he could almost have killed him, 


speak until you have thought it well over. I see 
that you are going torefuse me, but if you do, 
you will make me most miserable. I would give 
my life to help you, let alone my worthless 
money.” 

She was carried out of herself by her excite- 
| ment, she did not pause to think what construc- 
} tion might be put on her words, 
| She only knew that he was in distress, and 
| that her ove desire was to aid him. Her eyes 
sparkled, her lips quivered, her whole personality 
| was trausformed, 

Wyndham was profoundly moved, He raised 
the small trembling hands to his lips, and then 
| continued to hold them ia his own. 

*T shall remember your sweetness and good- 
* But 


{ ness as long as [ live,” he eaid, gently. 
it is impossible I cau take advantage of it.” 

| “Why not? My money is my own—absolutely 
to do what I like with ; why, therefore, should I 





“Ah, Wyndham, I expect Miss Beauclerc has | not spend it in the way that gives me most 
| been telling you our news. Congratulate me, my | pleasure? Oh!” she cried, snatching her hands 


from him, and wri them despairingly, 
“ How can I convince you that it will be cruel— 
most cruel of you to refuee me.” 

He was startled by her tone, and the expression 
of her face, That she was in deadly earnest he 
saw at once, and a curious suepicion—which he 
at once banished as absurd— flashed across him. 
or Joyce fell on her knees beside his 
chair, 

** See, I pray you! to grant whet I beg!” she 
exclaimed. “Surely you will not deny me now.” 

Very tenderly he raised her, his brows knitted 
together in a puzzled frown. He hardly knew 
in what way to couch his refusal, but of course it 
was quite out of the question that he should 
take her at her word. 

“ ] have no words in which to thank you,” he 
said, “but if you will consider a moment yoo 
will see that it would ill become s man to take 
advantage of a young girl’s generosity.” 

“And yet men do so every day when they 
marry rich wives,” 

She spoke slowly and with downcast eyes, bub 
a faint crimson was stealing up to her cheeks, 
and she trembled from head to foot. 

“ Ah, that ig a different thing. A man may 
accept help from his wife without shame to him- 
eelf. Love sanctifies the gift.” 

She was silent for a moment, her breast heav- 
ing tumultuously. A tremendous struggle was 
going on within her. She longed with all her 
heart to help bim, and she believed that he cared 
for her. Had he not said the rosebud she gave 
him signified true love, and bad he not aleo said 
he hoped it meant good-luck in his wooing? 
Poor Joyce knew nothing of the ways of the 
world—-was in fact no more than a simple child, 
whose heart had been thrilled to its very core by 
the man before her. Should she let maidenly 
scruples stand in the way of two lives’ happiness! 
She felt that his pride would never permit him 
in his present. penniless condition to ask the rich 
heiress to be his wife, why, therefore should she 
not take the initiative } 

“Love would sanctify the gift 1 offer,” she 
said at length, her voice falling to the merest 
whisper, and then, frightened at her own teme- 
rity, she covered her burning face with ber hands, 
aud burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

She did not see the look of amazed comprehes- 
sion that came in Sir Noel's eyes, changing as be 
saw her distress, into deepest pity, She loved 
him, then, this insignificant looking little heiress 
whose life he had saved! And she offered him 
herself, : 

A moment before, smarting under the wound 
of Moira’s desertion, and his threatened dis- 
honour, there had seetaed to him no other alter- 
native than to take the life that bad become & 
burden to him ; but at this speech of Joyce's all 
his chivalrous instincts leapt into activity. How 
could he save her, nay, how could he thrust back 
the sweet pity and tenderness she, in her inno- 
cent love, held out to him? He did nob mistake 
her-—he saw that she was pure and modest to 
the core, and that she spoke from the depths of 
a soul “ uaspotted from the world.” 

Well, he would accept the gift she offered, and 
though he could not give her love, she should 
not know it, He would dedicate his whole life 
to her happiness, and be swore that she should 
never have cause to regret the choice she bad 
made. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tne next day Mre. Beauclere was greatly sur 
prised by Sir Noel Wyndham’s request for a2 
interview followed by his demands for her nieces 
haud. That Joyce should marry so soon did nob 
in the least accord with her aunt's viewe, but 
she soon found that opposition on her part would 
not have the smallest effect. The young git 
herself showed a spirit and determination that 
carried everything before it, and as, by the terms 
of her father’s will, she was of age and free ” 
do as she liked, it was useless for Mre. Besuclerc 
to hold out any longer. Accordingly, she gave 
in with as good a grave as she could assume, aD 
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the wedding was arranged to take place in 
November. " 

Moira wae bitterly disappointed that Sir 
Noe! should go soon console himself for her loss, 
and her hatred for her in grew deeper with 
each dayj that passed. Of this Joyce was com- 
pletely unaware. Her own an Hy WAS 80 
great that it blinded her to e ing else. She 
was going to marry the man whom she passion- 
ately loved, and more than that, it was in her 
power to restore to him the wealth and position 
he hed so nearly forfeited. 

Noel was very honest, and made no attempt to 
conceal his past follies from her. 

“JT gee now, what a reckless spendthrift I 





have been,” he said to her one evening when 
they were alone together in the li . “There 
ig no excuse for me, except ind that my 


parents died when I was very young, and left 
me to the guardianship of my uncle, who did 
not care twopence what became of me. But I 
am going to turn over a new leaf in the future—- 


no racing, no betting! You shall have nothing | 


to reproach me with Joyce, 

“1 could not reproach you,” she said, humbly. 
“Whatever you did would be right in my eyes, 
My King can do no wrong.” 

He bent down and kissed her—and in her 
ignorance she did not see that the kiss was that 
of a brother rather than of a lover. 

And yet he was really fond of her, and 
his determination to make a good husband 
never wavered, 

“TI hope we shall be very happy, little one,” he 
murmured, half sighing. 

She looked up into his with her clear blue 


ayes, 

“Tf I never had any more happiness than these 
last few weeke have brought me, I should yet say 
Fate had been kind to me,” she declared, steadily. 
“Oh, Noel, I cannot tell iy how happy I am ! 
And before I knew you, I did not even know 
what joy meant.” 

Preparations for the wedding went on apace, 
Moira would have liked her own to take place at 
the same time, but for some reason or other Lord 
Earlamere objected, and so it was put off till after 
Christmas, Moira ding the intervening time 
in a round of visits to his relations. 

Of this she was glad, for it wae gall and 
wormwood to her to see Joyce happily busied 
over her trousseau, and looking actually pretty 
as she ran singing about the house, like the 
embodiment of joy itself. 

The day before the wedding Moira came home, 
Lord Harlsmere was to have come with her, but 
had been attacked with gout the previous night, 
aud so had had to give up the journey. 

“T hope he is not very ill,” said Joyce, with 
concerned sympathy, ss she ran to meet her 
cousin, and heard the reason of her having 
travelled alone. 

“Ob, no, I think not,” Moira answered care- 
lesly. “He is subject to attacks of gout, I 
believe, especially when he eats and drinks rather 
rere than is good for him, as has been the case 

iy.” 

_ Joyce felt rather disgusted at the heartless way 
in which Moira treated her lover's illness. But 
she said nothing as she led the way to the draw- 
ing-room, where the silver and c' of the tea 
quipage sparkled in the gleams of » bright wood 
ure, on one side of whichSir Noe! Wyndham was 
seated in the depths of a luxurious arm-chair. 

He rose as Moira entered and advanced a few 
steps to meet her, while she pretended to give a 
start of f though A mg had known per- 
fectly well that she would find him there. 

Noel,” she faltered, holding out both her 
hands, and then suddenly dropping them as she 
ey at Joyce, “I beg your pardon—<Sir 

oe ’ 

The young Baronet looked slightly confused— 
as she had intended he should, and a deep red 
showed itself beneath the tan of his fair skin. 
Joyce was conscious of @ slightly uncomfortable 
fecling, which she did not attempt to analyse, 
but it kept her silent while she poured out the 
tea, which Sir Noel handed to ber cousin. 

How do yon think I look after my visit ” 
said Moira, addressing him coquettishiy, as she 


threw back her rich furs, and leaned a little for- 





+ ng so that the firelight might shine on her 


Beth Joyce and Noel thought they had never 
seen her jook so beautiful. Her green cloth 
costume, with its fur trimmiugs became her 
admirably, so did the large black velvet hat, with 
its plumes of feathers, aud the fantastically bent 
curves of its brim. 

Her dark eyes seemed larger and more lustrous 
than ever, the carnation tints of her skin deeper 
and richer, 

Sir Noel was an artist and try as he would he 
could not prevent his admiration of the picture 
she made, showing itself in his face. 

She was vain—calculating and mercenary he 
knew—but that did not make her anything but 
superbly lovely. 

Joyce saw the expression in his eyes, and 
looked away with a quickly repressed sigh. What 
would she not have given to be as beautiful, and 
to waken her lover's admiration as Moira could 
and did, 

“Never mind,” she said to herself. “If he 
admires her, he loves me, and that ought to satisfy 
me.” 

She trusted him with all her brave little heart 
and crushed out every thought that would have 
seemed to her disloyal, but she could not alto- 
gether do away with the vague feeling of uneasi- 
ness that had fastened upon her, end that night 
when she went upstairs to bed, she had to confess 
that thie was the least happy evening she had 
spent since she became engaged to Noel. 

And it was the eve of her wedding ! 

The next morning she was uv as soon as the 
first grey streaks of dawn struck across the dark- 
ness, aud peeping through the window to see 
what sort of a day it was likely to be, Alas! the 
clouds were low and heavy, the trees in the park 
were partially enveloped in fog; and a faint 
moisture was falling that threatened rain by and 


by. 

If only those brides were happy upon whom 
the sun shone, then Joyce stood rather a poor 
chance, 

The marriage was not to take place until two 
o'clock, and in the interval the little heiress was 
secluded in her own apartment, and not per- 
mitted to see her promised husband, who, for his 
part, spent the morning wandering aimlessly 
about the Chase, and trying to keep out of the 
way of Moira. 

To do him justice, Noel had firmly resolved to 
steel his heart against the fascinations of the 
beautiful siren, and to do his best to fulfil the 
duty he owed to Joyce, 

Just as Joyce had finished dressing, her cousin 
entered the room, radiant in & costume from 
Paria, but rather paler than usual. 

“You must let me fasten your wreath on,” 
she said with a curious smile, as she advanced to 
the toilette table and took up the few twisted 


sprays of orange buds that Joyce was to wear in. 


her hair. “I flatter myself I arrange flowers 
with the teuch of an artist.” 

Joyce submitted, and when the filmy felds of 
the veil had heen finally adjusted Moira stood 
aside to regsrd her handiwork, still with the 
same odd smile on her lips and curious glitter in 
her eyes. 

“ An ideal bride!” she said, with an undis- 
guised sneer, ‘I wonder what Sir Noel will say 
to you when he sees you. He is such an ardent 
worshipper of beauty, you know ?” 

Joyce glanced timidly at the reflection given 
back by the mirror, and then smiled with shy 
pleasure. 

Yes, she certainly did look very nice in her 
sweeping folds of shimmering satin crowned by 
the waxen buds of baud yong flowera. 

Then her gaze on to Moira who had 
placed herself at her side, aod somehow her 
pleasure waned, for ber own girlih fairness faded 
into colourless insignificance before the splendour 
of her cousin’s beauty. 

She turned hastily from the mirror and caught 
up her gloves and bouquet, trying her best the 
while to hide the sudden mortification she feared 
had come in her face, and which Moira had been 
quick to notice, 

Then followed the drive to church, the walk 


up the flower-strewn aisle, the sight of Noe) with | sioned fivod. 








his handsome pale face coming to meet her and 
atandivg at her side, and after that the irre- 
voeable words that made them man and wife, 





CHAPTER V. 


THe newly-wedded pair drove home together, 
but the distance was not great, aud it seemed to 
Joyce that they were hardly in the carriage 
before they had to get out again. 

A feeling of unreality had taken possession of 
her, of which she could not rid herself. Was she 
actually Noel’s wife, or was it not alla dream 
from which she would presently awake ? 

It was still raining fast ; the landscape seen 
through the blurred windows looked dreary and 
desolate in the extreme, with the moiature drip- 
ping from the ragged branches of the trees, down 
amongst the soased leaves, 

A carpet had been spread over the steps, but 
that too waa wet, as Joyce could feel through 
the thin satin of her white slippers. The first 
sight that greeted her in the hall was a telegraph 
messenger, holding in his hand the familiar orange 
envelope. 

“Congratulations, no doubt,” observed Sir 
Noel, extending his hand for the message, but 
the boy drew back respectfully. 

“Tt is for Miss Beauclerc, sir, I am waiting to 
see if there is any answer,” he said, and he had 
hardly spoken before Moira and her mother came 
in, their carriage having followed immediately 
after that of the bride and bridegroom. 

Moira took the telegram and tore it open im- 
patiently. Her face blanched to a deadly pallor 
as she read it. 

‘Good Heavens! Lord Earlemere is dead!” 
she exclaimed, and her eyes, travelling slowly 
round, met Noel’s, A low cry of baffled despair 
escaped her lips. She had lost both men now, 
—the one she loved, and the one she would have 
married for the sake of the position he could give 
her. Oh, if this message could only have come 
yesterday | Then there might still have been 
time to prevent the marriage that had just taken 
place! As it was, she was bankrupt in every- 
thing, 

For the first time in her life Moira faintei, and 
Joyce, full of tenderest sympathy, insisted on 
attending to her, while Mrs. Beauclerc remainded 
with the other guesta, 

When Moira regained consciousness the first 
thing her eyes opened on was the young bride 
in her wedding finery, kneeling by her side, and 
holding some restorative to her lips. On the 
girl’a left hand shone the thick golden circlet that 
Noe! had placed there less than an hour ago, 

“You can leave me now. I am all right agsia,” 
Moira said harsbly, turning away as if the sight 
of her cousin hurt her. 

“ You are not fit to be left yet,” Joyce replied 
with sweet compassion, although, at the same 
time, she wondered at the other's tone. , 
halé timidly, she laid her young cheek against 
her cousin’s, 

“ Ab, Moira, Iam so sorry for you, dearest. It 
must be terrible to lose anyone you love,” 

Moria drew herself into an upriga! position, 
and looked at her almost fiercely. 

“Why do you trouble to repeat such conven- 
tionalities to me?” she demanded, with angry 
scorn. “ What do you know of such a loss as 
mine ?” 

‘* Nothing, thank Heaven! But [ can imagine 
what it would be to me if anything happened to 
Noel.” 


The words seemed to sting Moira into fury. 
She sprang to her feet, her lips curling, two deep 
red spots glowing in her cheeks. 

To hear Joyce speak of Noel with that foud 
caressing inflection in her voice—more than that, 
to know she had a right ao to speak, was simply 
maddening to the woman who had given hir 
all the heart she possessed. Al! considerations of 
prudence were thrown to the four winds of 
Heaven in her uncontrollable jealousy. 

‘* T will be honest with you for once in my life 
—I will tell you the truth,” she exclaimed, the 
words pouring from her in a swift and irapas- 
“JT am shocked at the sudden 
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news of Lord Earlemere’s death; I am sorry for 
him in a degree. but not because I loved him. He 
wes wy promised husband, and if he had lived 
I should doubtless have married him, and we 
might have been fairly happy, but on my part at 
least, there would have been no pretence of 
sentimen:, 
for his titie—that is all,” 

Joyoe drew back in shocked surprise. 

“ How can you be so cruel, so heartless?” she 
exclaimed, 


“Te is fate that has been cruel to ¢/” Moira } 


rejoined, fiercely. ‘“ Why could I not have been 
born an heiress like you! Then at least 1 should 
have hada chance of happinese for [ could have 
married the wan I loved, instead of 
through my poverty, and his poverty, two, if not 
three lives are spoilt.” 

“What do you mean!” gasped Joyce, faintly, 
and with an icy chill of presentiment at her 
heart. 

‘Thie—that Noel Wyndham loved me and 
asked me to marry him the very night before I 
accepted Lord Earlamere-—-the very night before 
you yourself became engaged to him.” 

Joyce took a step backwards, and threw out 
her hands with the frantic gesture of one who 
wards off something terrible. 

“Tt is not trae--it cannot be true!” 

“It is Heaven’s own truth, Ask him yourself, 
and he will not deny it.” 

“He loves you—-Noel loves you!” the young 
wife repeated, in blank misery. ‘‘Oh, no, it is 
impossible. If he loved you, why should he want 
to marry me?” 

“ Because you are rich, and your wealth will 
pay his debte,” Moira returned, with bruta! frank- 
ness, ‘‘ He owed money on the turf, and to Lord 
Karlemere, which he was bound to settle if he 
wished to hold up his head amongst honourable 
men. On the strength of his approaching mar- 
riage with an heiress, he has been able to borrow 
as rouch money as he wanted and to pay these 
febte of honour. There you bave the explanation 
of the whole matter.”’ 

She ubtered the last words half defiantly. 
Heartless a2 she was, there was something in the 
white despair of the young bride's face that 
touched her i spite of herself. Joyce stood for 
a few minutes as if turned to stone, veither 
moving, nor, as it seemed, even breathing, while 
the horrible truth was slowly beating itse!? in on 
her brain. As we know, she was sensitive, and 
self-mistrustful, and inclined to wnderrate her 
own attractions at the best of times; and now she 
wes asking herself how it was possible that any 
man who had once loved Moira should leave ber 
for an insignificant little creature like herself ? 
Had she not noticed the admiration in Noel's eyes 
only the evening before when they rested on her 
cousin's beauty. Oh, yes, shesaw it all now, bet 
it was characteristic of her that she should blame 
her husband less than herself. [t was she who 
had been in fault, she, who had fancied he cared 
for her, and in her girlish simplicity had offered 
him herself. 
gift? She would not allow herself to adopt 
Moira’s suggestion that she had been ruarried for 
her money. . No, Noel had been influenced by a 
nobler motive than this—~he bad seen that she 
loved him, and so he had been Willing to marry 
her. 

At last she turned to her cousin, and, though 
her face wae still deadly pale, there was a flash of 
defiance in the sorrow-stricken blue eyes. 

* You have made a mistake with regard to Sir 
Noel,” she said, almost haughtily. “He is not 
the mean fortune-hnuter you would declare him. 
The reason he married me shall remain a secret 
between him and myself; but uothing that you 
or all the world might say would convince me 
that he is as base and despicable as you try to 
make him appear, As for the sympathy I offered 
you, I take it beck. You have opened my eyes 
to your real character, and my ou!y wonder is that 
{ should have remained bliad to it for eo long. 
You aay you love Sir Noel—why, you do not even 
know what love is. If you had been able to 
understand it, the wealth and title of fifty Lord 
Earlameres would not have tempted you. You 
neither know what it is nor are you capable of 
appreciating the love a good man may bear you,” 


I should have exchanged my beauty | 


which, | 


What could he do but accept the | 


Moira laughed scornfully. 

“Your heroics are very fine, Joyce, but they are 
those of » schoolgirl, not a womaa of the world. 
It is beauty that men care for, aud. if a womaa 
possesses that she can afford to despise other 
things. I tell you, Noel Wyndham loves me 
passionately still, and though he might try his 
best to make you a good husband he would be 


you, and [ know that I speak the truth, aye, and 
you will know it too ere long.” 

Joyce made no reply. She was, indeed, 
incapable of making one. With hands stretched 
| out, groping her way like one suddenly stricken 
| with blinduees, she gained her own room, and 
locking the door, sat down on a low chair trying 
to face this awful calamity that had overtaken 
her, She did not question Moira’s veracity — 
instinct told her now that Noe! had never loved 
her—Joyce—though from a sentiment of pity, 
he had made her his wife. 

“ Moira is right—he would be miserable with 
me,” she moaned at last. “She is beautiful and 
I am plain—how can I expect to win his love 
from her?” 

Obeying s sudden impulse, she got up and 
went to the glass—the same glass that had 
reflected the shyly smiling bride of a few hours 
ago. There was no smile on her face now—it 
was drawn and haggard, and to Joyce’s pre- 
judiced eyes it looked absolutely ugly. With a 
passionate movement of disgust she tore the 
orange-blossoms from her hair and trampled 
them underfoot, she took her wedding-ring from 
her finger, and was going to throw it down, when 
| she altered her mind and slipped it in the bosom 
of her dress, kissing it tenderly as she did so. In 
spite of al) she loved Noe! just as dearly as ever, 
and her first thought was not for her own misery 
but for the best thing she could do to secure his 
welfare. 

There came a knock at the door—it wes her 
aunt imperiously demanding her presence down- 
staire. But for the first time in her life Joyce 
was disobedient. She refused to come down to 
see her husband or even to open the door. She 
wished—nay, she insisted on being left alone. 

Mrs. Beaucierc had no alternative but to 
retreat, though she was in a fever of rage and 
curiosity as to the motive of this extraordinary 
| behaviour on the part of the hour-old bride. But 

she was a diplomatic woman, and before she 
| joined her gueets, had smoothed her face, and 
| even comcocted some story of Joyce refusing to 
| leave her bereaved cousin, Moira, who, of course, 
| still remained in the solitude of her own apart- 
ments. 

By-and-bye the guests took leave, and then 
Sir Noel went to his wife’s room to remind her 
that the carriage had come to take them to the 

| station, and that it was time to depart. She 
| did not open the-door, but answered him from 
| within—would he send the carriage away ! 
Their projected honeymoon trip must be abaa- 
| doned——at least for the present ; and would he 
| leave her alone and keep her from being dis- 
tarbed for another hour? She would be very 
grateful if he could contrive this for her. 

Equally puzzed a» Mrs, Beauclerc had been, 
Wyndham, nevertheless, gave the promise, and 
went downstairs. What bad come so the girl t 
it seemed absurd to suppose that she had been 
upset by Moira’s grief at Lord Harlamere’s death, 
and yet Novel could think of no other reason for 
her strange conduct. 
| He weut and sat in the library waiting for her 

to join him, and thinking to himself that this 
| Was @ strange sort of wedding-day, Naturally 
his thoughts dwelt a good deal on Lord 
Earlemere’s death, and he found himself wonder- 
img as to Moira’s real feelings. That she had 
not cared for the Viscouut he knew, and scine- 
how her conduct seemed to him more heartless 
and worldly than ever now--be even found him- 
self comparing her with Joyce, preatly to ‘the 
advantage of the latter. Since his engagement 
a truer knowledge of hie young wife's character 
had come to him, and he had recognised depths 
and possibilities in it, whose existence few people 
suspected. She had grown up under disadvau- 
tages it ie true, but she would develop into a 
noble woman in spite of that-—and Noel smiled 














miserable during the process. I am older than } 


| as he recalled the slight, girlish’ crowned 
with the orange bloxsome, on whose | he 
had placed the wedding-ring. 

“ My wife!” he said to bimeelf, with a musing 
tenderness, and the repetition of the words gave 
him pleasure. She was eo young, and sweet, and 
true, this newly-made bride of his, who was to 
| restore his fallen fortunes, and bring prestige to 
the old name, He pictured her making her 
entrance into his ancestral home as its mistress, 
and somebow a blur came in bis eyes, and he 
started up, exclaiming half aloud,— 

“ Heaven grant that 1 never give her cause to 

t her choice |” 

Then he looked at the clock—just visible in 
the dancing-flames of the fire. It was after four 
and already the short winter afternoon had 
closed in, and the mantle of dusk had 
the trees and landscape in ite dim folds, Noe} 
was growing impatient—tired of his own com- 
pany, and—strange as it may appear—longing 
to see his wife. Onoe more he went to‘her room 
and knocked at the door, ». 


There was no answer. He knocked again, and 
finally turned the handle and entered the room. 
It was empty. 

He looked round bewilderedly. On a chair lay 
her wedding: dress, thrown in a careless glistening 
beap, and two tiny white satin\ slippers lay near 
it. 

Her bouquet was on the dressing-table, and 
the air was scented with the perfume of its lilies 
and tuberoses—scented, too, with the sickly odour 
of orange flowers, lying crushed and dying on the 
floor. 

The fire in the grate had burned down to a few 
glowing embers—sufficient, though there was 10 
other light in the room, to. show that it was 
untenanted, 

Where could Joyce possibly have gone to? He 
ravg the bell yjolently for her maid, but she bad 
nor seen her mistress since she helped to dress her 
in the morning, and she followed Sir Noel down- 
stairs, looking to the full as bewildered as 
himself, 

Mrs. Beauclerc was equally in the dark, but 
she at once made a tour of investigation through 
the rooms, and when that proved unsuccessful, 
she called in the men servants and despatched 
them toa systematic search ia the nds, & 
search in which they were aesisted by the Baronet 
himself, 

During their absence, Mrs Beauclerc went to 
her daughter’s apartment, and abruptly demanded 
to be told what had taken place between her and 
her cousin while they were together just afver 
the wedding ceremony. 

Moira, however, was obstinate, and refused to 
anawer, and though she seemed as excited as her 
mother over Joyce's disappearance, she carefully 
kept her own counsel regarding their interview. 
In effect, she was sorry now that ‘she had been 
ao carried away by jealousy as to forget prudence. 
Suppose Joyce should: tell her husband—what 
an awkward position Moira would find horeli 


in. 

The hours passed away ; night came, bringing 
with it a wild autumnal storm that swept the 
last remaining leaves from the trees, and lashed 
the windows with driving showers of rain. 

The house and grounds had been thoroughly 
searched, but no sign of the missing bride dis- 


covered. ; 

It was found that che had changed her wedding 
dress for a plain black gown, and dark hat and 
mantle, but she did not seem to have taken any- 
thing elee with her; indeed, most of her ward. 
robe, and her jewels were already packed in the 
numerous trunks that had been carried down 
into the hall sa as to be in readiness for her 
departure with her husband on their wedding 
trip. 

All night long the search continued, and dsy- 
light found Noe) haggard with anxiety and want 
of sleep—for he had never once ceased his ee 
The mystery of Joyce’s disappearance was ove | 
could Bok Seahoaha- euha not even hasard a gue 
as to the clue, and he was half distraught at the 
idea of the young girl wandering about, defence- 
leas in the night and the pitiless storm. . 

Mra, Beauclerc, t00, was deeply distressed, bu 
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she was thinking of the scandal quite as much as 
of anything else, 

In the morning, a farm labourer came to the 
Chase with a small white object in his hand, 
which he had found hanging on some brambles 
by the river bank. It was a handkerchief, with 
the young heiress’s initials embroidered in the 
corner. 

Mrs. Beauclere and Noel exchanged glances of 
dismayed terror, It was she who found her woice 
first. 

‘The river must be dragged,” she said, shud- 
deriogly, and the order was forthwith given, 

But the river refused to yield up ita secret, and 
as the days went by, and not all the efforts of 
Scotland Yard could find any traces of the young 
bride, people came to the conclusion that “‘some- 
thing must have bry ay 99 to her;” in other 
words that she muet be dead, 

And in due time the “ nine days’ wonder ” gave 
place to a newer and more exciting one. 





CHAPTER Y. 


Five years have passed away since poor Joyce’s 
ill-starred marriage, and ‘in all that time not o 
word has come to her husband to throw light on 
her fate. 

It is a day late in August, and the little War- 
wickshire station of Fernyhurst looks its best in 
the afternoon light as the down train from 
London stops and deposits its passengers—two 
ladies very fashionably attired, to whom a foot- 
man comes up aud respectfully touches his har. 

“Mra, and Miss Beauclerc}” he inquires. 
They assent, and he adds, “Lady Dormer has 
eont the victoria to meet you, ma'am. Will you 
kindly follow me?” 

He leads the way outside to where an open 
carriage, drawn by @ pair of restless, champing 
bays is waiting, and when he has settled them 
comfortably the footman goes off to look after 
the maid and the | 

Five years have not made much difference in 
Moira Beauclere ; she looks older, perhaps, but 
her dark beauty is almost as brilliant vs ever, 
though the face has grown harder and colder 
than of yore. Her manner, too, is sharper and 
more imperious. 

As the carriage drove off, she turned to her 
mother. Ms 

“T wonder if Noel Wyndham has arrived at 
Dormer Towers yet?” she said. 

“T should think it very unlikely, considering 
the hermit’s life he hae led lately,” returned Mrs. 
Beauclere, “ Why, he goes nowhere, and sees no 
one. I never saw such a change in a man in my 
life as hae taken place in him since his marriage. 
He used to be bright and cheerful and always 
on the alert for amusement ; but now all he cares 
for is to stay at home and look to the manage- 
ment of his estate. I don’t believe he has been 
in London since Joyce disappeared, What a 
strange affair that was!” 

Moira moved uneasily ; evidently the subject 
was distasteful to her. 

" They say he is the best landlord in the 
county,” she observed presently. “ But though 
he never goes out now, 1 should think he would 
accept Lady Dormer’s invitation, seeing that he 
anc her husband used to be such great friends 
bay: old days before Lord Dormer went to 

ndia. 

“Then,” eaid Mrs, Beauclere, looking at her 
sharply, "if he is there, I hope you'll make the 
taost of your opportunities ; you are not so 
young &s you were, you know, Moira, and the 
sooner you are tharried the better,” 

“I know that quite as well as you can tell 


me,” snapped Moira, not too well pleased at the 
insinuation, 

wade an she had firmly made up 

0) t toi : 

Pe ah induce Noel to pro 

y he had not done so long ago, seeing that 

be meant by this time be quite convinced of hia 

b e's death, ehe could not make out; but, in 

pe ve she had seen very little of bim since his 

ortunate marriage day. He had withdrawn 





himself almost entirely from the world and re- 
fused to entertain or accept invitations, 

Nevertheless, he had, as Moira expected, made 
ap exception in favour of Lord Durmer, who was 
avery old friend, and had only just returned 
from India ; aud he was standing in the hali by 
Lady Dormer's side ready to welcome the guests 
when they arrived, 

Five years had not passed without leaving 
traces on him, be looked older, graver, sterner 
even, and there were a few threads of white 
mingling with his clove clustered curls ; but in 
Moira’s eyes, at least, he was handsomer than 
ever he had been. 

He accompapvied her to the drawing-room aud 
carried her tea to her, but though his bearing 
was perfectly polite and friendly she could not 
flatter herself that it was at all affectionate in 
ita nature, 

“Tam so glad to see you once more, Noel,” 
she said, in the low caressing tones he remem- 
bered, and at the same time she shot a glance at 
him from her splendid eyes—a glance that in 
former days would have brought him to her feet. 
Now, however, its only effect seemed to be to 
embarrass him. 

“Yon are very kind,” he murmured, withoyt 
looking up. 

‘* How is it that we have seen so little of each 
other lately ?” she continued, after a moment's 

use. 

* I go ont very little.” 

“So I have heard ; but I cannot understand 
why this should be so, You are too young to 
make a recluse of yourseif.”” 

“I do it willingly,” he said, with a faint swile, 
“T trust you won't think it a rude thing for me 
to say, but as a matter-of-fact society has lost its 
charms for me.” 

She pouted her full red lips. 

“T hope you don’t imclude me in ‘society,’ 
Noel? We used to besuch good friends.” 

* Yes,” he said, balf-mechanically, “we used 
to be.” 

“And I hope we shall continue to be, both 
now and in the future?” 

She spoke the words half interrogatively, look. 
ing up at him the while, with pleading intentness, 

Certainly,” he replied, with a sbade of cold- 
ness. 

Then he turned to Lady Dormer—a {fair- 
haired, blue-eyed little doll of a woman who 
stwod néar, talking to Mrs. Beauclerc. 

“Where is Elfie?’’ he asked. “I have been 
looking forward to seeing her this afternoon.” 

Elfie was the daughter of the house—a wilful 
little fairy of seven or eight. 

“ Oh, Elfie took a fit of shyness, and refused 
to come down,” rejoined Lady Dormer, amiling. 
She would not leave ber governess though 1 did 
my best to coaxher. Perhaps if you were to go 
and try your persuasions, Sir Noel, she might 
relent. . She professes # great affection for you, 
you know.” 

“T will go certainly,” he answered, looking 
slightly relieved, ‘‘ Where shallI find the young 

d ” 

a In the nursery at the end of the corridor— 
next to my boudoir,” 

Sir Noel left the drawing-room with an alacrity 
that Moira did not find encouraging, and when 
he came to the nursery-door, tapped lightly on 
the panels. 

“Come in! ” said a sweet voice, and entering 
he found himself confronted by a very pretty 
picture—a young woman dressed in white, with 
a crown of poppies resting on her brown hair, 
which hung in thick waves belay her waist, a 
long gariand of wild flowers reached the hem of 
her dress, and scatiered all round her, were 
berries and blossoma that had evidently helped 
to form her decorations. Elfie was standing o 
little way off, delightedly contemplating her 
handiwork. 

‘T have been dressing Miss Rose up like the 
picture downstairs,”” she exclaimed, running up to 
her visitor, and taking hold of his hand with great 
friendliness, “Doesn't she look pretty, Sir 
Noel?” 

Sir Noel was quite prepared to answer this 
question in the affirmative ; but, before he could 
say anything, Miss Rose, with a little exclama- 





tion that seemed like fright, had rushed from 
the room into the adjoining boudoir, leaving 
Elfie in open-mouthed surprise at such unusual 
behaviour. 

“ Now I call that very naughty of her to run 
away, just when I had finished her, and wanted 
to show her to you,” declared the young lady, 
aggrievedly ; “ but perhaps you frightened her, 
aud she thought you were a wicked ogre come to 
carry her off, like they do in the fairy tales. Yes, 
that mnst be it, mustn’t it?” 

Sir Noel professed himself unable to answer 
this delicate query ; but as he went downstairs 
with Elfie—having persuaded her to forget her 
shyness-- his brows were knitted together in a 
puzzled frown. 

It is true he had only caught a momentary 
glance of the governess ; but it had been euflicient 
to suggest some strange sense of familiarity. He 
felt certain he had seen her before, though when 
or where he could not tell. Presently, finding 
himself beside his hostess, he said,— 

“By the way, where did you get Elfe’s 
governess from? She seems extremely pretty,” 

“She is altogether charming,” replied Lady 
Dormer, enthusiastically. “I brought her froro 
India with me three months ago. Her only 
fault is her extreme shyness and reserve ; but 
she is devoted to Elfie, and nursed her through 
an illness when we were in India that must have 
proved fatal but for her constant care and atten- 
tion,” 

The thought of the flower garlanded governess 
pursued Sir Noel with unaccountable persistence, 
until he grew rather meg | with himself for his 
foolishness, Of cotrse he had nod seen the 
girl before—-but eomehow he was very anxious to 
see her again ! 

Moira came down to dinner that evening in a 
superb toilette that was intended to challenge 
his admiration, and she played her cards so well 
that she not only contrived to be sent in to 
dinner with him, but managed to keep him near 
her during the whole of the evening. 

“ After all, it ought not to be difficult to atir 
the old love into life,” ahe said to herself thought- 
fully as she stvod in front of the mirror that 
night, leying aside her jewels. “TI am as beauti- 
ful as ever--and he used to be such an admirer 
of beauty.”’ 

She took up the candle and held it close to the 
glass. -Yos, she was a8 beautiful as ever, but 
there was a faint line beneath the eyes and round 
the mouth, that used not to be there—indica- 
tions of that inexorable time, which by-and-bye, 
would take away with it the fairness she prized 
so greatly, She frowned as she put the candle 
down, Her mother was right—she bad 10 time 


to lose, 

She had had one or two good offers of marriage 
eince Lord Earlsmere’s death, but had refused 
them, thinking that as there seemed no doubt 
that Joyce was really dead, Noel would returp 
to hie old allegiance. He was a good match 
now, from a worldly point of view, for before her 
marriage Joyce had settled ali her estates on 
her prospective husband, and in addition to a 
large income, he was master of Langton Chase 
But to her disappointment he had not only made 
no effort to see her, but had apparently tried to 
keep out of her way. Thus.she had embraced 
with delight the prospect of meeting him at, 
Lady Dormer’s, and was quite resolved that 
before they left she would become bis affianced 
wife, 

For the next two days she was with him con- 
atantly, then three or four fresh visitors arrived 
ready for the first of September, and after thas 
the men went out every morning with their guns, 
while the ladies generally walked to the coverts, 
and met them at lunch time. One day about a 
week after their arrival at Dormer Towers, Noe) 
did not make his appearance at lunch time—he 
had managed to get ahead of the others, aud had 
lost his way in the intricacies of the wood, 
However, as it happened, be had a flask, and 
some biscuits in his pockets, and after finishing 
these, climbed up into a hedge, and gathered 
some hazel nuts for dessert. W hile doing so, he 
contrived to run a thorn rather deeply into his 
finger, and when he finally turned in the direc- 


| tion he supposed to be homewarde, it was pain- 
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news of Lord Earlsmere’s death; I am sorry for 
him in a degree. but not because I loved him. He 
wes wy promised husband, and if he had lived 
I should doubtless have married him, and we 
might have been fairly happy, but on my part at 
least, there would have been no pretence of 
sentiment. I should have exchanged my beauty 
for his titie—that is all,” 

Joyoe drew back in shocked surprise. 

“* How can you be so cruel, so heartiess ?” she 
exclaimed, 


“Tt is fate that has been crnel to me/” Moira | 


rejoined, fiercely. ‘“ Why could I not have been 
born an heiress like you! Then at least 1 should 
have hada chance of happinese for I could have 
married the man I loved, instead of which, 
through my poverty, and his poverty, two, if not 
three lives are spoilt.” 

“What do you mean!” gasped Joyce, faintly, 
and with an icy chill of presentiment at her 
heart. 

‘This—that Noel Wyndham loved me and 
asked me to marry him the very night before I 
accepted Lord Earlsmere-—-the very night before 
you yourself became engaged to him.” 

Joyce took a step backwards, and threw out 
her hands with the frantic gesture of one who 
wards off something terrible. 

“Tt is not true-—it cannot be true!” 

“It is Heaven's own truth, Ask him yourself, 
and he will not deny it.” 

‘He loves you—Noel loves you!” the young 
wife repeated, in blank misery. ‘Oh, no, it is 
impossible. If he loved you, why should he want 
to marry me?” 


“ Because you are rich, and your wealth will | 


pey his debte,” Moira returned, with bruta! frank- 
ness, ‘ He owed money on the turf, and to Lord 
Earlsmere, which he was bound to settle if he 
wished to hold up his head amongst honourable 
men. On the strength of his approaching mar- 
riage with an heiress, he has been able to borrow 
as rauch money as he wanted and to pay these 
febte of honour. There you bave the explanation 
of the whole matter.” 

She uttered the lash words half defiantly. 
Heartleas ae she was, there was something in the 
white despair of the young bride’s face that 
touched her i spite of herself. Joyce stood for 
a few minutes as if turned to stone, neither 
Moving, nor, as it seemed, even breathing, while 
the horrible truth was slowly beating itse!? in on 
her brain. As we know, she was sensitive, aud 
self-mistrustful, and inclined to underrate her 
own attractions at the best of times; and now she 
was asking herself how it was possible that any 
man who had once loved Moira should leave ber 
for an insignificant little creature like herself ¢ 
Had she not noticed the admiration in Noel's eyos 
only the evening before when they rested on her 
cousin's beauty. Oh, yes, she saw it all now, bet 
it was characteristic of her that she should blame 
her husband less than herself, 


for her, and in her girlish simplicity had offered 
him herself. 
gift? She would not allow herself to adopt 
Moira’s suggestion that she had been married for 
her money. . No, Noel had been influenced by a 
nobler motive than this—~he had seen that she 
meng him, and so he had been willing to marry 
er. 

At last she turned to her cousin, and, though 
her face wae still deadly pale, there was a flash of 
defiance in the sorrow-stricken blue eyes. 

* You have made a mistake with regard to Sir 
Noel,” she said, alaoet haughtily. “He is not 
the mean fortune-hnuter you would declare him. 
The reason he married me shall remain a secret 
between him and myself, but nothing that you 
or all the world might say would convince me 
that he 
make him appear. As for the sympathy I offered 
you, I take it back. You have opened my eyes 
to your rea) character, and my only wonder is that 
{ should have remained blind ‘to it for so long. 
You asy you love Sir Noel—why, you do not even 
know what love is. If you bad been able to 
understand it, the wealth and title of fifty Lord 
Earismeres would not have tempted you. You 
neither know what it is nor are you capable of 
appreciating the love a good man may bear you,’ 








ft was she who ! 
had been in fault, she, who had fancied he cared | 


What could he do but accept the | 


vas base and despicable as you try to | 





Moira Jaughed scornfuily. 

“Your heroics are very fine, Joyce, but they are 
those of s schoolgirl, not a womac of the world. 
It is beauty that men care for, aud. if a woman 
possesses that she can afford to despise other 
things. I tell you, Noel Wyndham loves me 


| passionately still, and though he might try his 


best to make you a good husband he would be 


you, and I know thet | speak the truth, aye, and 
you will know it too ere long.” 

Joyce made no reply. She was, indeed, 
incapable of making one. With hands stretched 


| out, groping her way like one suddenly stricken 
| with blinduees, she gained her own room, and 


locking the door, sat down on a low chair trying 
to face this awful calamity that had overtaken 
her, She did not question Moira’s veracity — 
instinct told her now that Noel had never loved 
her-—Joyce—though from a sentiment of pity, 


| he had made her his wife. 


“ Moira is right—he would be miserable with 
me,” she moaned at last. “She is beautiful and 
I am plain—how can I expect to win his love 
from her ?” 

Obeying s sudden impulse, she got up and 
went to the glavs—the same glass that had 
reflected the shyly smiling bride of a few hours 
ago, There was no smile on her face now—it 
wae drawn and haggard, and to Joyce’s pre- 
judiced eyes it looked absolutely ugly. With a 
passionate movement of disgust she tore the 
orange-blossoms from her hair and trampled 
them underfoot, she took her wedding. ring from 
her finger, and was going to throw it down, when 
she altered her mind and slipped it in the bosom 
of her dress, kissing it tenderly as she did so. In 
spite of al) she loved Noe! just as dearly as ever, 
and her first thought was not for her own misery 
but for the best thing she could do to secure his 
welfare. 

There camea knock at the door—it wes her 
aunt imperiously demanding her presence down- 
stairs. But for the first time in her life Joyce 
was disobedient. She refused to come down to 
see her husband or even to open the door. She 
wished—nay, she insisted on being left alone. 

Mrs. Beaucierc had no alternative but to 
retreat, though she was in a fever of rage and 
curiosity as to the motive of this extraordinary 
behaviour on the part of the hour-old bride. But 
she was a diplomatic woman, and before she 
joined her guests, had’ smoothed her face, and 
even concocted some story of Joyce refusing to 


| leave her bereaved cousin, Moira, who, of course, 
| still remained in the solitude of her own apart- 


ments. 

By-and-bye the guests took leave, and then 
Sir Noel went to his wife’s room to remind her 
that the carriage had come to take them to the 
station, and that it was time to depart, She 
did not open the-door, but answered him from 
within—would he send the carriage away?! 
Their projected honeymoon trip must be abaa- 
doned--at least for the present ; and would he 
leave her alone and keep her from being dis- 
turbed for another hour? She would be very 
grateful if he could contrive this for her. 

Equally puzzed o» Mra. Beauclerc had been, 
Wyndham, vevertheless, gave the promise, and 
went downstairs. What bad come vo the girl t 
it seemed absurd to suppose that she had been 
upset by Moira’s grief at Lord Karlsmere’s death, 
and yet Novel could think of no other reason for 
her strange conduct. 

He weut and sat in the library waiting for her 
to join him, and thinking to himself that this 
was & strange sort of wedding day, Naturally 
his thoughts dwelt a good deal on Lord 
Earlsmere’s death, and he found himself wonder- 
img as to Moira’s real feelings. That she had 
not cared for the Viscouut he knew, and scine- 
how her conduct seemed to him more heartless 
and worldly than ever now-~he even found him- 
self comparing her with Joyce, preatly to ‘the 
advantage of the latter. Since his engagement 


a truer knowledge of hie young wife's character’ 


had come to him, and he had recogvised depths 
and possibilities in it, whose existence few people 
suspected. She had grown up under disadvau- 
tages it ie true, but she would develop into a 
noble woman in spite of that-—and Noel smiled 





| as he recalled the slight, girlish’ 


with the orange bloxsome, on whose the 
had placed the wedding-ring. 

“ My wife!” he said to himself, with a musing 
tenderness, and the repetition of the words gave 
him pleasure. She was eo young, and sweet, and 
true, this newly-made | of his, who was to 


| restore his fallen fortunes, and b prestige to 
miserable during the process. I am older than } “ty P 


the old name. He pictured her making her 
entrance into his ancestral home as its mistress, 
and somehow a blur came in his eyes, and he 
started up, exclaiming half aloud,— * 

“ Heaven grant that I never give her cause to 
repent her choice |” 

Then he looked ab the clock—just visible in 
the dancing-flames of the fire. It was after four 
and already the short winter afternoon had 
closed in, and the mantle of dusk had wrapped 
the trees and landscape in ite dim folds, Noe} 
was growing impatient—tired of his own com- 
pany, and—straoge as it may appear—longing 
to see his wife. Onoe more he went to’her room 
and knocked at the door, > 

There was no auewer. He knocked again, and 
finally turned the handle and entered the room. 
It was empty. 

He looked round bewilderedly, On a chair lay 
her wedding: dress, thrown in a careless glistening 
heap, and two tiny white satin\ slippers lay near 
it, 

Her bouquet was on the dressing-table, and 
the air was scented with the perfume of its lilies 
and tuberoses—scented, too, with the sickly qdour 
of orange flowers, lying crushed and dying on the 
floor 


The fire in the grate had burned down to a few 
glowing embers—sufficient, though there was 10 
other, light in the room, to show that it was 
untenanted, 

Where could Joyce possibly have gone to? He 
ravg the bell yjolently for her maid, but she bad 
nor seen her mistress since she helped to dress her 
in the morning, and she followed Sir Noel. down- 


| stairs, looking to the full as bewildered as 


himself, 

Mrs, Beauclerc was equally in the dark, but 
she at once made a tour of investigation through 
the rooms, and when that proved unsuccessful, 
she called in the men servants and despatched 
them toa systematic search in the grounds, a 
search in which they were aesisted by the Baronet 
himeelf. 

During their absence, Mra Beauclere went to 
her daughter's apartment, and abruptly demanded 
to be told what had taken place between her and 
her cousin while they were together just after 
the wedding ceremony. 

Moira, however, was obstinate, and refused to 
anawer, and though ehe seemed as excited as her 
mother over Joyce's disappearance, she carefully 
kept her own counsel regarding their interview. 
In effecp, she was sorry now that she had been 
so carried away by jealousy as to prudence. 
Suppose Joyce should tell her husband—what 
an awkward position. Moira would find herseli 
in. 

The hours passed away ; night came, bringing 
with it a wild autumnel storm that swept the 
last remaining leaves from the trees, and lashed 
the windows with driving showers of rain. 

The house and grounds had been thoroughly 
searched, but no sign of the missing bride dis- 
covered. - 

It was found that che had changed her wedding 
dreas for a plain black gown, and dark hat and 
mantle, but she did not seem to have taken any- 
thing elee with her ; indeed, most of her ward 
robe, and her jewels were already packed in the 
numerous trunks that had been carried down 
into the hall so as to be in readiness for her 
departure with her husband on their wedding 
trip. 

All night long the search continued, and dsy- 
light found Noel haggard with anxiety avd wout 
of aleep—for he had vever once ceased his effurts. 
The mystery of Joyce's disappearance was 00° he 
could not fathom—-could not even hasard a gue? 
as to the clue, and he was half distraught at ‘be 
idea of the young girl wandering about, defence 
feos in the black sigBt and the tiless storm. 

Mrs, Beauclerc, too, was deeply distreased, but 
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she was thinking of the scandal quite as muchas 
of anything else, 

In the morning, a farm labourer came to the 
Chase with a small white object in his band, 
which he had found hanging on some brambles 
by the river bank. It was a handkerchief, with 
the young heiress’s initials embroidered in the 
corner. 

Mrs. Beauclere and Noel exchanged glances of 
dismayed terror. It was she who found her woice 
first. 

‘The river must be dragged,” she said, shud- 
deringly, and the order was forthwith given, 

But the river refused to yield up its secret, and 
as the days went by, and not all the efforts of 
Scotland Yard could find any traces of the young 
bride, people came to the conclusion that “some- 
thing must have happened to her ;” in other 
words that she must be dead, 

And in due time the “‘ nine days’ wonder ” gave 
place to a newer and more exciting one, 





CHAPTER Y. 


Five years have passed away since poor Joyce’s 
ill-etarred marriage, and in all that time not a 
word has come to her husband to throw light on 
her fate. 

It is ® day late in August, and the little War- 
wickshire station of Fernyhurst looks its best in 
the afternoon light as the down train from 
London stops and deposits its passengers—two 
ladies very fashionably attired, to whom a foot- 
man comes up aud respectfully touches his har. 

“Mra, and Miss Beauclerc}” he inquires. 
They assent, and he adds, “Lady Dormer has 
eont the victoria to meet you, ma’am, Will you 
kindly follow me?” 

He leads the way outside to where an open 
carriage, drawn by @ pair of restless, champing 
bays ia waiting, and when he has settled them 
comfortably the footman goes off to look after 
the maid and the luggage, 

Five years have not made much difference in 
Moira Beauclerc ; she looks older, perhaps, but 
her dark beauty is almost as brilliant vs ever, 
though the face has grown harder and colder 
than of yore. Her manner, too, is sharper and 
more imperious. 

As the carriage drove off, she turned to her 
mother. 

“I wonder if Noel Wyndhara has arrived at 
Dormer Towers yet?” she said. 

“I should think it very unlikely, considering 
the hermit’s life he has led lately,” returned Mrs. 
Beauclere, “ Why, he goes nowhere, and sees no 
one. I never saw such a change in a man in my 
life as has taken place in him since his marriage. 
He used to be bright and cheerful and always 
on the alert for amusement ; but vow all he cares 
for ia to stay at home and look to the mannge- 
ment of his estate. I don’t believe he has been 
in London since Joyce disappeared. What a 
strange affair that was!” 

Moira moved uneasily ; evidently the subject 
war distasteful to her. 

“They say he is the best landlord in the 
county,” she observed tly. “But though 
he never goes out now, | should think he would 
accept Lady Dormer’s invitation, seeing that he 
and her husband used to be such great friends 
-% hy old days before Lord Dormer went to 

ndia. 

a Then,” eaid Mrs, Beauclere, looking at ber 
sharply, " ifhe is there, I hope you'll make the 
‘ast of your opportunities ; you are not so 
young &s you were, you know, Moira, and the 
sooner you are tharried the better.” 

J know that quite as well as you can tell 
me, snapped Moira, not too well pleased at the 
insinuation, 

As a matter of fact she had firmly made up 

*r mind to do her beat to induce Noel to pro- 
PoWhy he bad 

y he not done so lo 0, seeing that 
he must’ by this time be jeulsat fan sag ot hia 
a death, she could not make out; but, iv 

mS) she had seen very little of him since his 
snfortunate marriage day. He had withdrawn 





himself almost entirely from the world and re- 
fused to entertain or accept invitations, 

Nevertheless, he had, as Moira expected, made 
ap exception in favour of Lord Dormer, who was 
a very old friend, and had only just returned 
from India ; and be was standing in the hall by 
Lady Dormer's side ready to welcome the guests 
when they arrived, 

Five years bad not passed without leaving 
traces on him, be looked older, graver, sterner 
even, and there were a few threads of white 
mingling with his close clustered curls ; but in 
Moira’s eyes, at least, he was handsomer than 
ever he had been \ 

He accompanied her to the drawing-room aud 
carried her tea to her, but though his bearing 
was perfectly polite and friendly she could not 
flatter herself that it was at all affectionate in 
ita nature. 

“Tam so glad to see you once more, Noel,” 
she said, in the low caressing tones he remem- 
bered, and at the same time she shot a glance at 
him from her splendid eyes—-a glance that in 
former days would have brought him to her feet. 
Now, however, its enly effect seemed to be to 
embarrass him. 

“Yon are very kind,” he murmured, withoyt 
looking up. 

‘* How is it that we have seen so little of each 
other lately ?” she continued, after a momeut’s 
pause. 

“I go ont very little.” 

“So I have heard ; but I cannot understand 
why this should be so, You are too young to 
make a recluse of yourseif.”” 

“I do it willingly,” he said, with a faint swile, 
“T trust you won't think it a rude thing for me 
to say, but as a matter-of-fact society has lost its 
charms for me.” 

She pouted her full red lips. 

“IT hope you don’t include me in ‘society,’ 
Noel? We used to be such good friends.” 

, Yes,” he said, balf-mechanically, “we used 


to 

“And I hope we shall continue to be, both 
now and in the future?” 

She spoke the words half interrogatively, look- 
ing up at him the while, with pleading iutentness, 

“ Certainly,” he replied, with a sbade of cold- 


nees. 

Then he turned to Lady Dormer-a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed little doll of a woman who 
elood péar, talking to Mrs. Beauclerc. 

“Where is Elfie?”’ he asked, “I have been 
looking forward to seeiog her this afternoon.” 

Elfie was the daughter of the house—a wilful 
little fairy of seven or eight. 

“ Oh, Elfie took a fit of shyness, and refused 
to come down,” rejoined Lady Durmer, amiling. 
She would not leave her governess though 1 did 
my best to coax her. Perhaps if you were to go 
and try your persuasions, Sir Noel, she might 
relent. She professea a grest affection for you, 
you know.” 

“T will go certainly,” he answered, looking 
slightly relieved. ‘‘ Where shall l find the young 


lad 

ty the nursery at the end of the corridor— 
next to my boudoir.” 

Sir Noel left the drawing-room with an alacrity 
that Moira did not find encoursgiug, and when 
he came to the nursery-door, tapped lightly on 
the panels. 

“Come in! ” said a sweet voice, and entering 
he fownd himself confronted by a very pretty 
picture—a young woman dressed in white, with 
@ crown of poppies resting on her brown hair, 
which hung in thick waves belay her waist, a 
long garland of wild flowers reached the hem of 
her dress, and scatiered all round her, were 
berries and blossoms that had evidently helped 
to form her decorations. Elfie was standing o 
little way off, delightedly contemplating her 
handiwork. 

**T have been dressing Miss Rose up like the 
picture downstairs,” she exclaimed, runniog up to 
her visitor, and taking hold of his hand with great 
friendliness, ‘“Dossn’t she lovk pretty, Sir 
Noel?” 

Sir Noel was quite prepared to answer this 
question in the affirmative ; but, before he could 


say anything, Miss Rose, with a little exclama- | 





tion that seemed like fright, had rushed from 
the room into the adjoining boudoir, leaving 
Elfie in open-mouthed surprise at such unusual 
behaviour. 

“ Now I call that very naughty of her to run 
away, just when J had finished her, and wanted 
to show her to you,” declared the young lady, 
aggrievedly ; “‘ but perhaps you frightened her, 
aud she thought you were a wicked ogre come to 
carry her off, like they do in the fairy tales. Yee, 
that mnst be it, mustn’t it?” 

Sir Noel professed himeelf unable to answer 
this delicate query ; but as he went downstairs 
with Elfie—having persuaded her to forget her 
shyness his brows were knitted together in s 
puzzled frown. 

It is true he had only caught a momentary 
glance of the governess ; but it had been euflicient 
to suggest some strange sense of familiarity. He 
felt certain he had seen her before, though when 
or where he could not tell. Presently, finding 
himself beside his hostess, he said,-— 

“By the way, where did you get Elfie’s 
governess from? She seems extremely pretty,” 

“She is altogether charming,” replied Lady 
Dormer, enthusiastically. “I brought her frox 
India with me three months ago. Her only 
fault is her extreme shyness and reserve ; bub 
she is devoted to Elfie, and nursed her through 
an illness when we were in India that must have 
proved fatal but for her constant care and atien- 
tion,” 

The thought of the flower garlanded governess 
pursued Sir Neel with unaccountable persistence, 
until he grew rather angry with himself for his 
foolishness, Of cotrse he had nobd seen the 
girl before—-but eomehow he was very anxious to 
see her again ! 

Moira came down to diuner that evening in a 
superb toilette that was intended to challenge 
his admiration, and she played her cards so wel} 
that she not only coutrived to be sent in to 
dinner with him, but managed to keep him near 
her during the whole of the evening. 

* After all, it ought not to be difficult to stir 
the old Jove into life,” ahe said to herself thought- 
fully as she stvod im front of the mirror that 
nighi, leying aside her jewels. “Tam as beauti- 
ful as ever--and he used to be such an admirer 
of beauty.” 

She took up the candle and held it close to the 
glass. -Yos, she was as beautiful as ever, but 
there was a faint line beneath the eyes and round 
the mouth, that used not to be there—indica- 
tions of that inexorable time, which by-and-bye, 
would take away with it the fairness she prized 
so greatly. She frowned as she put the candle 
down, Her mother was right—she had no time 
to lose, 

She had had one or two good offers of marriage 
since Lord Earlemere’s death, but had refused 
them, thinking that as there seemed no doubt 
that Joyce was really dead, Novel would retury 
to hie old allegiance, He was a good match 
now, from a worldly point of view, for before her 
marriage Joyce had settled ali her estates on 
her prospective husband, and in addition to a 
large income, he was master of Langton Chase 
But to her disappointment he had not only made 
no effort to see her, but had apparently tried te 
keep ont of her way. Thus she had embraced 
with delight the prospect of meeting him at 
Lady Dormer’s, and was quite resolved that 
before they left she would become bis afflanced 
wife, 

For the next two days she was with him con- 
atantly, then three or four fresh visitors arri ved 
ready for the first of September, and after thas 
the men went out every mornivg with their guns, 
while the ladies generally walked to the coverts, 
and met them at lunch time. One day about a 
week after their arrival at Dormer Towers, Noe) 
did not make his appearance at lunch time—he 
had managed to get ahead of the others, aud had 
lost his way in the intricacies of the wood, 
However, as it happened, he had a flask, and 
some biscuits in his pockets, and after finishing 
these, climbed up into a hedge, and gathered 
some hazel nuts for dessert. W hile doing so, he 
contrived to run a thorn rather deeply into his 
finger, and when he fiually turned in the direc- 
tion he supposed to be homewarde, it was pain- 
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ing him considerably. Coming suddenly out of 
some brushwood he found himself met by two 
people—a little golden-haired child, and a tall, 
sleuder girl dressed very simply in grey tweed, 
and wearing a small black hat and veil. It was 
Elfie and her governess. 

The latter’s first impulse seemed to be flight, 
but she could not carry it into effect without 
absolute rudenesa—especially as Noel came 
towards her holding out his hur finger. 

“ Miss Rose, I wonder whether you would be 
so good as to operate on this,” he said, taking’ s 
good long look at the fair, pale high-bred 
young face. “I have a small case of instru- 
ments in my pocket that I always carry about 
with me butI can't use them very well with 
my left hand.” 

She hesitated, stole a swift glance at him, 
and then, without a word, drew her gloves 
off, and began her task. He was surprised 
to see that her fingers trembled slightly, but 
she managed the operation with wonderful 
skill, although it took some time and patience. 
Elfie looked on, meanwhile with breathless ia- 
terest. 

Noel found himself reminded of an autumn 
morning five years ago, when poor little Joyce 
had fastened a rose in his buttonhole with 
fingers equally trembling, but with infinitely 
less grace. He started violently —why, of course, 
it was of Joyce this girl reminded him! How 
foolish of him not to have thought of it before. 

He louked a% her again with quickened. atten- 
tion. Yes, there was certainly a resemblance, 
but there were mavy points of difference. Miss 
Rose was a good deal taller than Joyce, her hair 
was of quite a different colour, her figure in its 
womanly grace formed e great contrast to the 
childish undevelopment of his poor little lost 
‘bride, and the quiet self-posseesion of her manner, 
now that her first startled surprise was over was 
altogether different to Joyce’s impulsive ways. 

“Thank you,” he said, when the ugly thorn 
was at length extracted, and she restored the 
case of instruments to him. “Were you going 
home, may iask! ITfso, I shall crave permission 
to accompany you, for Iam not quite sure of my 
way through these bewildering woods,” 

“Oh, we'll show you,” cried Elfie, dancing 
gaily along at his side. ‘“ We were just walking 
back to tea, and if you’re good you shall have it 
with us in the nursery, and we'll roast some 


apples on a string in front of the fire, like we did | 


yesterday, won't we, Miss Rose!” 

Miss Rose evaded a reply, and walked sedately 
along, without venturing 4 remark, until Elfie 
auddenty darted off in front in pursuit of a 
squirrel, leaving the two others alone. 

“Do you know, Miss Rose, you remind me 
very much of some one I used to know?” said 
Sir Noel presently. 

“Indeed!” Her voice was cold and unin- 
terested, and she looked straight in front of her, 
while she slightly quickened her pace. But so 
great was hisdesire to hear her speak, that he 
would not allow hiracelf to be repulsed. 

“ She was very young when she died,” he went 
on, and involuvtarily his tone softened—tuok a 
tender inflection. “If she had lived till now I 
‘have no doubt the resemblance would have been 
more striking.” 

Miss Rose turned her tead to look at him, then 
swiftly averted her eyes. 

“She is dead then—this lady?” she asked, 
after a pause, 

“Yes ; she died five years ago. Yes,” he re- 
peated, but to himself rather thantoher. “I 
am eure now she is dead. I hoped for a long 
time, but there is no room for hope any longer, 
ff she had been alive she wonld never have kept 
away from me all this time.” 

“ Was it someone you cared for ¢” 

“Tt was the only creature in the world who 
ever real'y loved me,” he responded, in a low tone 
of represeed emotion, “and, like many another 
fool, [did not appreciate her love at its true 
worth until I lost it.” 

He stopped himself abruptly, Why should he 
speak of a subject that had become sacred to him 
before this comparative strauger—what interest 
could he expect her to take in his lost bride ? 

She made no remark, and they walked on in 


silence until they came to the shrubbery, where 
they were met by Lady Dormer and Miss Beau- 
clerc. Moira, with a sharp glance at the gover- 
neas, immediately took possession of Noel, and 
dropped behind so as to ask him where he had 
been, aud why he bad not turned up at luncheon, 

After this, it so happened that he met Miss 
Rose and her pupils on two or three occasions, 
and it seemed to him that gradually the gover- 
ness lost the shy reserve that had at first distin- 
guished her, and spoke to him with friendly open- 
ness, while he, on his part, became more like his 
old self than he had been since his marriage, and 
told her of the improvements he was carrying 
out on his estate at Langton, the fresh cottages 
he was building, the reading-room he had planued 
for his work-people, to all of which she listened 
with undisguised interest. 

“You are apparently making Langton into a 
model village,” she said te him once. 

“Tam trying to do so,” he responded with 
sudden gravity. “ Ever since it has been in my 
possession I have never touched a penny of the 


spent every farthing in improvements. Shall I 
confess to you, Mise Rose, that I look upon Lang- 
ton Chase as a trust, left me by my wife, and 
that my one endeavour has been to do what I 
believe she would have done bad she lived? I 
feel | owe her memory reparation, and this is 
how I make it.” 


CHAPTER VIL 


A rortyicur had gone by, and Moira Beanclero’s 
visit was drawing to a close. To-morrow she and 
her mother were to take their departure, and so 
far she had come to no understanding with Noel. 
She could not quite make him out. He had 
certainly changed since the day of his arrival, and 
she flattered herself that to her influence this 
change was due; but he had not spoken a word of 
love to her, although she had given him plenty of 
opportunities for doing so, Matters must be 
brought to a crisis this evening, so Moira decided, 
and as she walked to and fro on the terrace in the 
dusk she was wondering how she could contrive 
an interview with him alone. 

He was out shooting, but it would not be long 
before he would returv. His first action would 
be to go to the library for his letters, and she 
decided to await him there. When she entered 
the room it was unlighted save by the ruddy 
glow of the fire, which flickered cheerfully on the 
carved oak panelling, and brought out rich tones 
of colour in the crimson brocade of the half-drawn 
curtains, If Moira had not.been so absorbed in 
her own thoughts she might have heard these 
curtains rustle as she came in, but she sat down 
in an armehair near the fire and stared medita- 
tively into the blaze, without so muchas aglance 
towards the other end of the room. 

She had not to wait long before Noel came in, 
still in his tweed knickerbockerg and shooting 
coat, and looking very handsome with his fair curls 
pushed away from his brow. He had advanced 
to the table and picked up his letters before he 
observed Moira, at the sight of whom he gave a 
slight atart. 

“Come sod sit down and have a little chat,” 
she said, with a smile, indicating a chair on the 
opposite side of the fire-place. “That is to aay, 
if your letters don’t demand an immediate 
apewer.” 

“Oh, they can wait,” he responded, obeying 
her invitation. ‘They are all on business mat- 
ters—TI have few private correspondents,” 

“Tt seems to me all your time is taken up in 
business matters,” 

“That is true. You see I have no agents at 
Langton, and I make a point of looking after 
things myself.” 

“Do you think that is quite fair?’’ she asked. 

“ Fair !” he repeated, looking at her with some 
astonishment. “I don’t understand !” 

“Fair to your friends, I mean,” she explained, 
bending a little forward, so as to bring herself 
| nearer, “1 was thinking of ourselves—my mother 

and myself. We have eeen absolutely nothing of 





you for the last five years. You have refused all / 


money that comes to me from the estate—I have } 


our invitations to visit us. You have not asked 
us to The Chase.” 

She stopped, and Noel's face grew red. 

* Don't you think we deserved something better 
at your hands!” she continued, softly, after a 
moment’s pause, 

“T have behaved in exactly the same way to 
my other friends,” Le mut 

**Perhaps so, but that does not make the 
position any better. We—Z, at least—used to be 
} on & different footing to your other friends.” 

Noel did not reply, indeed, he seémed to feel 
the situation to be a very awkward one, for he 
carefully refrained from eng her gaze, though 
the red in his cheeks deepened. As if obeying 
a sudden overwhelming impulse, Moira crossed 
over to him and dropped on her knees beside his 
chair. The firelight gleamed on her dark beauty 
in the velvet depths of her eyes, which were as 
bright as the starry radiance of the diamonds 
she wore, on the satiny waves of her black hair, 
Never, perhaps, had she looked more entrancing, 
and she was quite aware of the fact. 

“Noel,” she said, softly. ‘‘ Don’t you under- 

etand what this reticence on your part has meant 
to me? Can’t you guess how I have hoped and 
hoped that things might be as they once were 
between us, until my heart has grown sick with 
the hope deferred, and I have hardly known how 
to conceal my sorrow from the world? Do you 
remember that night at Langton Chase when | 
was looking for the stone I had lost out of my 
bracelet, and you told me you loved me?” 
’ Her voice savk lower and lower as she pro- 
ceeded, until it became a mere whisper. She had 
laid her hand on his sleeve, her face was beni 
closer towards him, until, as she spoke, he could 
feel her warm-scented breath on his cheek, 
mingling with the perfume of the roses she wore 
} in her breast. 

For an instant the old spell worked—the 
old madness came back, but its dominion wa 
only momentary, and when he raised his head 
there was a curiously cold expression in his 


eyes, 

“T remember that evening,” he said, “Tt was 
the one before you announced to me your 
engagement to Lord Farlsmere:” 

‘ She started as if she had been stung. 

“Why do you speak of that?” she «sid 
reproachfully, “ you knew the reason I accepted 
him. Tt was not because I loved him.” 

“No, it was because he was rich and had a 
title.” 

It is impossible to describe the scorn with 
which Noel spoke these words, and as she 
heard them Moira eprang to her feet. 

He also roee and faced her. 

“] think,” he continued, “‘my love for you 
died that very night—and nothing is so difficult 
to revive as an old love!” 

Moira turned very pale, and bit her full red 
under-lip until it bled. She had played her last 
card—and had failed. She was wise enough to 
recognise her defeat, but her heart filled with 
bitterness as she did so. 

“Tt ill becomes you to taunt me with accept- 
ing Lord Earlemere for the sake of his mouey, 
when your own. marriage took place uuder 
| precisely similar conditions!” she exclaimed, 
passionately. 

“No,” he returned, ** that is not true. I did 
not marry Joyce wholly and solely for her 
wealth, though I confess it was a temptation to 
me. The reason 1 married her was because I 
believed she loved me.” 

} “But you do not pretend you returned her 
love !” 

“Wait!” he said with an imperious move- 
ment of the hand, “I do not pretend that I loved 
her when I became engaged to her, but as her 
sweetness and purity, her unselfishness and her 
devotion unfolded themeelves before me, I was 
touched to deepest admiration, which uncon 
eciously developed into love, I will be quite 
open, Until my marriage-day and her dis- 
appearance I myself was not aware how firme 
hold she bad taken on my heart. It was my 
punishment to learn after I had lost her that [ 
loved her.” ? 

He apoke the last words with deep emotion, 
and half turned away his head. Once more the 
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curtains rustled, but neither noticed it. Moira 
had retreated a little distance, and now stood 
with dowabent head and loosely clasped hands, 
After a moment Noel looked at her once more, 

“ As we are on this subject, and it is probably 
the last time we shall speak of it, I may as well 
be quite honest with pron he added. “ Ever 
since my poor wife's disappearance I have had 
my suspicion that you had something to do with 
her flight--you were the last person who was 
with her before she left home. What passed 
between you I do not know, neither after this 
lapse of time does it matter, but I firmly believe 
now, as 1 believed then, that you were morally 
responsible for her death. As to marrying——I 
have not the least intention of the kind. On the 
very day after Joyce's disappearance, I vowed to 
myself that no other woman should ever take 
her place-—it was the least [ could do in repara- 
tion to her memory.” 

“ A poor sort of reparation !’’ scoffed Moira. 

“Tt is all very weil: to accuse me of driving 
Joyce to her death, but if she were here at this 
moment to judge between us, I know which of 
us she would denounce as guilty.” 

“She is here!” said a low vibrant voice, and 
the curtains were flung apart, while the soi-disant 
governess, Miss Rose, stepped out from behind 
them. “She is here, and she denounces no one, 
She leaves the guilty oue to Heaven and her own 
conacience,” 

Moira stared at her as one bereft of her senses, 
This was the first time she had seen the governess 
without her veil and hat—for the latter had on 
all oceasions carefully kept out of her way. The 
voice was certainly that of Joyce, but the tall 
well-developed figure, the clear cut features, 
with their confident expression, the dark hair, 
all these were ao different, that for a few moments 
Moira would not believe in her identity. But 
Joyce cared little for that—she even forgot that 
such a person as Moira Beauclerc existed. Turn- 
ing to the amazed Baronet, she held out both 
ber hands, while her sweet face glowed with the 
lovelight that shone in her eyes, 

“ Noel—huaband |” 

It was enough. In another minuie she was in 
his arms, and Moira stole from the room—went 

mut into the darkness of anger and despair, aud 
i those two in the divine radiance of their 

™ ” a * * * 

When they both grew calmer Joyce told her 
story to her husband, It was nob a very long 
one though it was eventful enough. 

On leaving Langton Chase she had made her 
way across country to W-—— Station, from 
whence an excursion was just starting for London. 
She had not made up her mind where to go, but 
a: ib happened she picked up a ticket, and this 
decided her to get into the excursion train, where, 
amongst the crowd, she passed unnoticed. 

Arrived in London, she had sought out an old 
vervant of her father’s who was married and 
cept @ lodging-house, and to her she imparted as 
much of her tale as she thought necessary, while 
she bound her over to secrecy. 

As chance would have it there were two ladies 
lodging in the house who were on the point of 
pe, for India, and wished to take with them 
¢ 14d, 

This suggested to Joyce the idea of offering 
herself, with the result that she went out to 
India with them, and remained on as confidential 
companion for some years. 

Then a homesickness seized her, and she ob- 
tained &% post as governess to Elfie Dormer, on 
Che understandiog that she should return to 
ant with them when the Dormers came 

“I felt pretty sure of not being recognised,” 
ne said, with a blushing smile, “for I knew I 
me not only altered very considerably in features 

ut t bad grown—actually grown |” 
I was your height that threw me off the 
scent when [saw you with Elfie; that and the 
om eolour of your hair,” returned Wynd- 


“My hair is dyed,” she confessed, rather 
bar nefacedly ; ““E dyed it in order to make 
assurance doubly sure,” 

And you have grown so pretty,” exclaimed 





Noel, looking at her with fond pride. Then he 
clasped her to him passionately. “ Oh, my darl- 
ing, my darling, how could you find it in your 
heart to desert me!” 

“J did it with a view to your happiness,” she 
said, gently. “ It seemed to me that [ had done 
you 8 wrong in asking you to marry mo, and that 
if I went away and made you believe me dead, you 
would marry Moira, and things would right 
themselves, It was for that reason | dropped 
my handkerchief in the river-——" 

Noel interrupted her shuddering. 

* Don's speak of that awful time, Joyce ; let 
it be buried in oblivion, together with all the 
— we have both suffered. Tel! mo, did Lady 

rmer know your secret ¢” 

“No; none knew it. When I heard you were 
expected here, my first idea was to go away ; 
then I thought how delightful it would be to see 
you, and [ atayed on. But I never intended that 
you should see me, only after that first inter- 
view in the wood I felt more secure as to your 
not recognising me, and the longing to hear you 
speak grew greater. But I slways kept very 
carefully out of Moira’s way for I was by no 
means sure she might not penetrate my disguise. 
That was the reason I hid behind the curtains 
when I saw her come in this evening. I had no 
intention of playing the eavesdropper, I assure 

ou.” 


“But you are not sorry you did it, are you, 
Joyce?” he asked, holding her face between his 
hands, and looking at her with the proud delight 
of a lover. 

And Joyce confessed she was not sorry. 


THE END. 








CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


—i0—~ 


Wrra the last stroke of the bell clock that an- 
nounces the expiration of St. Sylvester's anniver- 
in Berlin, the trumpetera of the Guard 
Cuirassiers, drawn up on theplacform at the top 
of the square red tower which surmounts the huge 
Rathaus, blow a fine old chorale, the broad har- 
monies of which, sounded high in the air, seem 
to float gently down from heaven to earth, 
bringing with them benedictions to all men 
ones the year whose birth they tunefully pro- 
claim, 


From the time of Aifred—-who gave orders 
that Christmas should be observed twelve days 
—until the Commonwealth, Christmas was cele- 
brated with the greatest joy and revelry. The 
kings and queens kept grand courte, receiving 
their subjects with crowned heads, giving presents 
to the members of their courts, and receiving 
them in return. The giving of presents was 
carried oa to so great an extent that ornamental 
Christmas books was kept to record them, and 
Queen Elizabeth was known to havecomplained to 
the donors of some of hers not being sufficiently 
handsome | 

In Germany, particularly at Berlin, the Syl- 
vester-abend (St, Sylvester Eve) is celebrated in 
avery singularfashion. The unfortunate provin- 


cial or the stranger ignorant of Berlin customs | 


who hae the misfortune to go out that evening or 
to walk in the street with a tall hat, hears all at 
once the ory raised behind him, “ Hut ab/” 
“ Hut ob {" ( “ Hat off 1" “ Hatoff!”’ He turns 
round astonished, and finds himeelf surrounded by 
a vociferous mob, Sticks and fists are raised 
against him. He wishes to protest, but before 
he has time to do so, the sticks and fists de- 
scend upon his shoulders, and above ali upon his 
head, the aim of the crowd béing to transform his 
hat into a concertina. Then there is a good deal 
of laughter, when the unfortunate man, blind and 
bewildered, at length seeks safety in flight. This 
“ striking ” custom dates, itseems, from the year 
1848, and is perpetuated in memory of the riots 
which took place in that year in Berlin on St. 
Sylvester's Eve, The lower orders, excited against 
the townsmen, had found some amusement iu 
thus displaying their hostility—-the tall hat 
serving a8 an easy method for disti»guiehiug the 
latter in the streets, 


. 


Marny-MA&KING is fine medicine, Nobody knows 
how many incipient illnesses are cut short, how 
mapy breakdowns of physiological energy are pre- 
vented, by the brisk holiday, the good eating, the 
cheery fellowship, the “go” and “ abandon” of 
Christmastide. What the long dreary English 
wivter would be without it one can hardly pic- 
ture, But with it dull November is forgotten. 
December is victoriously conquered, and new 
energies are stcred up wherewith to resist the 
onslaughts of January, February, and bleak March. 
Christmas cheer, after all, need not be made in- 
digestible. When it is looked at a little in detail 
the analysis is decidedly reassuring. A fine plump 
turkey presente a noble figure, and two or three 
three slices from the breast are almost as easy of 
digestion as an oyster or a eweetbread. Even the 
goose, if he be well cooked avd eaten with apple 
sauce, can be disposed of without qualms by the 
fairly healthy stomach, Aas for the “ Roast Beef 
of Old England,” the honourable aud honoured 
“Sir Loin,” the miserablest anchorite and dys- 
peptic in the world may warm the poor fires of 
digestion with a slice from his incomparable 
upper cut. The very plum pudding of modern 
times, though not leas “rich” than that of our 
grandmothers’ days, is so deftly compounded by 
the moder’ cook, and so thoroughly boiled, thar 
dyspepsia iteelf may well ba content to try a 
helping. Then the apples and the nuts, the 
raisios and the almonds, the oranges avd the 
wine—-what are these but light and cheerful aids 
to that beaming and happy frame of mind in 
which digestion proceeds as merrily as the song 
of the lark when he rises from his couch of prim- 
roses to greet the dawn of the spriog morning ! 


No other festival carries with it quite such a 
spirit of joyousuess as Christmas. It opens our 
purses, empties our larders, and brings cordial 
words to our lips, Especially dear is this season 
te the children, who revel in the brilliantly- 
lighted Christmas tree, laden with toys and 
sweets, the stuffed stocking, the loaded table 
beside the bed. And the gladness does not end 
with the giving and receiving of presenta, for the 
gratification derived from the gift outlasts the 
gift itself, making a bright spot in the memory. 
Yet there is one thing to be regretted about the 
manver of celebrating this great day ; the habit 
of giving to the children has become such a pro- 
digal one that it has increased the quality and 
cost of gifts to those who are not children, till 
the custom is likely to become s burden. If the 
very wealthy limited themselves by the general 
acceptauce of an unwritten law, to the giving of 
Christmas gifts involving only a very moderate 
expenditure, then the less wealthy and those to 
whom the giving bere meane the going without 
there, would be able to give and not be pinched 
iu the purse for a period of weeks aud months 
| afterward. It is true that Christmas time affords 
| opportunity and excuse to the very wealthy to 

make gifts that it seems to them they cannot 
muke quite delicately at other times, and poorer 
people, recognizing the fact that the rich man’s 
ability to give is much superior to their own, 
should not try to copewith him. But emulation 
is one of the dominant foiblee of human nature. 
You remember Thackeray's description of a little 
dinner at Timmins's! A modest couple make 
themselves miserable and spend all their small 
earnings in order to give a dinner to people for 
whom they do not care, and who do not care for 
them. It isa series of mortifications, aod the 
young pair render themselves needieesly un- 
happy and at a most damaging cost. Comuion 
sense tells them that they cannot entertain as 
their rich neigubours do; yet they make the 
attempt, acd cover themselves with ridicule, 
To people like the Timmins’s Christmas is auy- 
thing but joyous; they have spent more than 
they can afford, and know that the day of 
reckoning tuust surely follow. They forget that 
the Christmas spirit cannot be bought, acd 4 
token of friendly regard need cost but little. 
Against foolish extravagance in any direction 
honest folk should teke a stand. A great snd 
needed reform will have been wrought when ib 
becomes a general custom to give only inexpeu 
sive gifts at Christmas, or gifts regu'ated by 
\ the means of the giver. 
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FACETIA, 


* Anp she didn’t change countenance ?”- “ No ; 
there was no time to return to her boudoir,” 

Mrs, YEaRwep: “I-~] wish to look at some 
babies’ shoes.” Clerk: “ White kid?” Mra. 
Yeurwed: ‘Sir |” 

He: “ Will you think of me when I’m gone t” 
She (yawning): “ Yes, Mr, Staylate, if you will 
give me an opportunity.” 

Acron: “ When I am acting, I forget every- 
thing about me ; I see nothing but my réle—the 
public disappear entirely.” Friend: “I don't 
wonder at that!” 

Antist (exhibiting an antique): ‘ There’s a 
nice bit I picked up in Rome, G,” Unappreciative 
Friend : “ Why on earth didn’t you get the rest 
of it?” 

Husspand: “ Fifty dollars for a bonnet, you 
say’” Wife: “Yes; and al) my friends say I 
look so pretty in it.” “Then it’s worth the 
money.” 

Sun: “So my old fiancée has really married 
your sweetheart. It’s rather sad.” He: “Eh— 
yea—but can’t we bave a consolation match, like 
they do in tennis |” 

Ory Bacugtor: “ Do you expect to marry, or 
de you prefer to keep. your liberty, Miss 
Strovge?” Miss Stronge: “I intend to do 
both.” 

‘My mind wandahs sometimes, doncherknow, 
Miss Beilefield,” remarked Mr, Sappy. “ You 
surpriseeme!” “Aw?” “Yes; I did not know 
it had ever returned after ite firat ramble.” 

Proressor : “ Wait, wait, You are playing 
that part too loud. Don’t bang so.” Maiden: | 
“Oh, don’t worry about that, professor. The | 
piano is a hired one.” 

A Mancugstsr shoemaker hung out a new | 
sign, and then wondered what passers-by found | 
so amusing. His sign ran as follows; “ Don't go 
elsewhere to be cheated. Walk in here,” 

Mistress : “ Did you tell the lady I was out?” | 
Servant-gir!: “Yes, ma'am,” Mistress: ‘“ Did 
she seem to have any doubts about it?” Servant- 
girl: “No, ma’am; she said she kuew you 





' . ‘ ‘ , | 
I catch the society editor of the ‘ Aristo- | 
rat's Own,’ Til horsewhip him.” ‘ What's he | 


been duiug now!]” “ He says: ‘Mr. Ritemueup 
gave a dinner on Friday, at which a aumber of | 
weil-known people were absent.’’ | 

Fat Maipen; “How savagely that cow looks | 
at me!” Farmer Hayseed: “It’s your red | 
parasol, mum,” Fair Maiden: “Dear me! I | 
knew it was a little bit out of fashion, but I 


a” 


didn’t suppose a country cow would notice it. 


| Leed: “Therg! 


“T sHOULD like to know what business that 

i has in my kitchen every night in the 
week?” said the mistress, “Please, mum, I 
think he’s suspicious of me neglectin’ me work 
or sometbin’,” said the cook, 

‘* Dip you unde:stand which one of those ladies 
you were introduced to was Miss and which one 
was Mra.” eaid Daisy. “No, but that didn’t 
trouble me; I called them both Miss aud they 
were perfectly satisfied,” replied Jack. 

Jupce (to witness): “What is your age, 
madam)!"’ Witness: “I am over twenty.” 
Judge: “You must tell me the exact truth.” 
Witness : * Between twenty and thirty.” Judge: 
“But when will you be thirty?” Witness: 
“To-morrow, your honour.” 

Epiror : “ We were greatly pleased with your 
last contribution.” Reporter: “Indeed! Then 
you will kindly consider the letter notifying my 
withdrawal from your staff as not having been 
written.” Editor: “Why, my dear sir, it was 
precisely that letter I was referring to.” 

Morner: “What have you been doing so 
long?” Little Daughter: “1 heard papa say he 
was goin’ to shave, sol thought I'd get things 
all ready for him.” “And did yout” “ Yes. 
I got out his razor, and mug, and shavin’ brush, 
an’ some court- plaster.” 

Town Visitor to Hampshire Hop Garden (to 
sweetheart): “Jest ‘ere me take this Johnnie 
down. (To venerable hop-picker) I say, Johnnie, 
‘ave yer seen a wagon-load of monkeys passa?” 
Hop-picker (after hesitation): “ Why, maister / 
Be yew fell off, then |” 

Neicnnour: “How did your daughter’s mar- 
riage with that foreign count turn out?” 
Brickrow: “ Her last letter from Europe states 
he has spent all her money, and she is taking in 
washing ; but, then, I presume she washes only 
for the nobility.” 

Mrs. Wuttiam. Lzer: “Don’t try to soothe 
me, sir! You have doubted my word,” Willie: 


| ‘* But, my darling, you must have spent the 


money or lost it. Only last Monday, I see by 
my cheque-book, I gave you £10.” Mra. William 
There! You would sooner 
believe an old cheque-buok than me.” 

Senior Partner: “ Look here, Mr. Sheeply, 


| the first of last month you came to me and said 


you were thinking seriously of getting married, 
avd on the strength of that I gave you a rise in 
your salary. What's the matter! Aren't you 
going to get married?” “No, sir. 1 thought so 
seriously of it that I concluded I wouldn't.” 
FaTaer PuELan: “ Why is it ye’re never at 
work, Mulvey?” Mulvey: “Tis for economy, 
ye’r riverince.” Father Phelan: “ Economy, ye 
lazy divil?” Mulvey: “Yes; ye see whenivir 
Oi worruk Oi always get a terrible thirst, yer 
riverince ; an’ when Oi get a thiret it costs me 


ay re OF doe * . fe 
PATIENT an you tell me, doctor, the cause | ore to quench it than what Oi earned gettin 


of baldness?” Physician: “ Nothing easier, sir, | 
It is due to the falling out of the hair. Will-you | 
pay now, or shall I put it down to your | 
account ?’ 

Deater; “ Well, sir, of course you must take 
the oss or leave ’im. There ’e is, ‘with all ’s 
him-perfections on ’is ‘ead,’ as the poet says!” 
Prosaic Customer: “Ah, it’s very plain your 
friend the poet can’t have looked at hie legs !” 

‘Parker uses a great deal of eau-de-Cologne, 
it seems to me Awful bad form!” said 
Hawkins. “It would be in you,” said Kicks, 
**but it’s family pride with Parker. He comes 
of old Colognial stock,” - 

Ouwp Lapy: “There is one thing I noticed 
particularly about that young man who calls to 
see you. He seems to have an inborn instinctive 
reepect for woman as though she were a being 
from a higher sphere, to be approached with the 
utmost delicacy aud deference.” Granddaughter 
(sweet eighteen): ‘‘ Yes, he’s horribly bashful.” 

Tus Frenchman asked an English sparmaker 
what he was making. “A yard,” was the reply. 
“ How much have you got done?” was the next 
question, “A yard.” “Where did the spar 


come from?” “The yard.” And the French. | 


man was very much eurprised at the lucidity of 
the answers, and amazed at the simpligity of owr 
anguage, 


it,” 

A CERTAIN distinguished golfer famous for his 
erudition, was one day playing a wretched game, 
and in his humiliation he turned to his “ caddie” 
aod exclaimed, “iow is it that I, a mano 
acquainted with all the arte and sciencea and the 
dead and living languages, cannot play this con- 
founded game of golf?” “ Weel, sir,” said the 
“ caddie,” “it’s jist this—ye may ken a’ aboot 
they staa’ affairs an’ wi’ things connectit wi’ 
them, but ye maun unnerstaua’ that iv tak’s a 
man wi’ @ heid to play gowff.” 

Av a ball one evening, a plain country gentle- 
man had engaged a pretty coquette for the next 
dance, but a gallant captain coming along, per- 
suaded the young lady to abaudon her previous 
engagement in favour of himself, The other, 
overhearing al) that had passed, moved towards a 
card-table and sat down to a game of whish. The 
captain a few minutes afterwards stepped up to 
| the young lady to excuse himeelf, as he was en- 

gaged to another he had furgotteu. The coquette, 

rauch chagrined, approached the whist table in 
| hopes to secure her firet partner, and said: “I 
| believe, sir, it is time to 2 our places.” The 
old-fashioned suivor, in the act of dividing the 
pack for the next “ dealer,” courteously replied : 
| ‘No, madam, I mean to keep my place, When 
i ladies shuf§e, I cur,” 








“No,” she answered firmly, ‘‘I cannot be 
yours.” He sank upon his knees before her, 
“But you are not the first girl 1 ever loved,” he 
protested, She wavered. “I can love another |” 
he cried wildly, “Ob, Charles!” Nestling in 
his arms, she was very happy. 

Wen a certain well-kuown London comedian 
was “starring” in Edinburgh, his landlord, who 
seldom attended any public place save the kirk, 
asked him if he would oblige him with a pass for 
the “ playhoose,” Tne favour was see ¢ granted, 
and the “gude man” donned his»best black suit 
and witnessed the comedian’s two greatess 
humorous impersonations. Meeting his landlord 
the next morning, the comedian asked how he 
liked the performance. ‘ Weel,” said the Scote. 
man, “it pleased me vera much, and I conseder ye 
played unco’ naturally ; but, man, d’ye ken it was 
a hard maitter tae keep frae lauchin.” 

THe following amusing story is current ip 
“the profession ” respecting a Jew, proprietor of 
a small theatre near London. One night, the 
immortal bard’s masterpiece Hamlet was 

rformed ; but the spectators were few, very 
ew, in number. The proprietor, after counting 
the night’s receipts, flew round to the stage door 
ina terrible rage. Meeting the stage manager, 
he blurted out; “ Mither Shmith, vat kind of 
houth do you call thith!” Solemn silence on 
part of stage manager. Proprietor (returning to 
attack): “I thay, Mithter Shmith, who wrote 
this pieth?” Stage Manager: “Why, Shake- 
speare, sir.” Proprietor: “ Did he? Vell, he'll 
never write another for me as long as ever [ 
lif!” 


Nor a bad story is told of two hellicose mew- 
bers of the town council of a certain town, not tc 
be too particular, that has for some time gained a 
reputation for its stormy debates, During s 
recent meeting the two members, who are old 
antagonists, became invol in an avimated 
discussion about ome trumpery matter, and 
things came to a climax when one of the dis- 
putante gave the other the lie direct. The other 
made a plunge for him, and as the pair cot hold 
of one another, his antagonist exclaimed: “/ 
reiterate that you are a liar,” “ Oh, if that’s the 
case,” said the other, whose knowledge of the 
Eng:ish language ie not of the best, “ 1 accept the 
apology. If man says that he reiterates, that’s 
all that any gentleman can ask ;” and he forth- 
with relaxed his hold of his opponent. 

A New play was running through the head of 
Henry J, Byron, the dramatist, as he was walk- 
ing through Pall Mall, when a friend stopped 
him, and said,“ I am in grief.” ‘“ What is it!’ 
asked Byron, mistily, “I lost my father last 
week,” said the man, ‘Too bad, too bad,” said 
Byron, with an air of absent sympathy, “ very 
sorry.” Then he walked on, and continued tw 
think about his play. Three weeks later he 
happened to be again in Pall Mall, when the same 
man came up to him and said: “ More misfor- 
tune.” “Eh!” said Byron, absently. ‘“?! have 
just lost my mother,” said the man, lugubriously. 
“Dear me!” said the dramatist, petulantly, 
“You loat your father only a little while ago. 
What a careless man you are.” And befure his 
friend could recover his breath the abyent-minded 
playwright had passed ou, 

An imspector was examining a schoo! in 5 
country district a good distance from the station, 
and he was afraid of losing his train, In order 
to do two things at once, standivg in the door- 
way, he gave out dictation to Standard II. in the 
main room, and at the same time dictated » sum 
to Standard VI. in the clase-room, jerking out 
a few words alternately. Tho sum was: “If 
couple of fat ducks cost 103, how many can b¢ 
got for £72 10% 9d.%” The dictation tr 
Standard Il. began: “Now, as @ licy was 
prowling about im search,” &c. Of course the 
poor children heard both and got a bit mixed. 
One little gi i 3; * Now, : a 
of fat du wling about in search of a 40 
who had et ioe while a Standard Vi lad 
was scratching his head over the following »u” 
“If seventy-two couple of fat lions cost +» 
how much prowling about could be got i¢ 
£72 10a 9.9” 
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SOCIETY, 


Court mourning for the late Czar_is to be 
abandoned on the 5th of December. 

Taz Duke of Coburg will spend Christmas at 
Coburg, and it is very Ilkely that he will go to 
the Mediterranean in January for a couple of 
months. 

Tut Duke and Duchess of Fife will be at 
Castle Rising, their Norfolk place near Sandring- 
ham, for some months to come. ‘ 

Tur whole of the Queen’s Jubilee presents 
(except the personal gifts) have been carefully 
arranged im the vestibule at Windsor Castle, 
which has been altered aod redecorated during 
the last few months, 

Tue German Em has just expressed a 
strong Wish-~in which he asserts the Em 
july sbares—that churches in his dominions 
sbould be kept open all day, aud every day, 
whether service fs proceeding or not, 

In Russia a day of festival took precedence of 
the national mourning, on whieh occasion 
“heralds in brilliant uniforms, attended by a 
troop of trumpeters,” paraded the streets of Sp. 
Petersburg announcing the accession of the new 
Emperor. 

Princess Cungstian js to hold a stall, assisted 
by her daughter, Princess Victoria, on December 
6th, 7th and 8th, at the bazaar in the Grafton 
Galleries, the object being to sid the funds of the 
Royal British Nurses’ Association, 

Ir was an interesting feature in the character 
of the late Czar that he liked women to be 
womanly, and detested the mannish type and 
their “advanced” views with all the cordiality 
ofa man who believed that a woman's proper 
sphere is home, 

Tur Duchess of Coburg arrived at Livadia 
just in time to see her brother the Czar alive. 
At the time of her Royal and Imperial High- 
ness's arrival his Majesty was sinking, but was 
perfectly conscious and composed, and was 
pleased to see hie sister, who was deeply 
affected, 

i? is probable that the Queen will spend the 
month of April at Florence, and Her Majesty 
intends to return home through Germany, | The 
Queea will again reside at the Villa Fabricotti, 
with which she was much pleased last spring. 
ibis said that Her Majesty is likely to buy this 
villa and its grounds, and present it to Princess 
Beatrice. 

Tue Czar Nicholas has expressed his intention 
cf making the Duke of ble’ dy Knight of Ss. 
Andrew, which is the first er in Russia, and 
ranks with the Garter, the Black Eagle, the 
Goiden Fleece, and the St. Stephen of Hungary. 
The ribbon is light blue, and the insignia consists 
of a collar chain of and an eight-poinied 
var ia brilliants with a blue eagle on it, which 
the Czar presents, 

Tae Czar's death has upset the whole of the 
Court arrangements, and caused all Royal, fes- 
tivities to be put off until just before Christmas, 
8s the Court has into mourning for one 
month, The winter plans of the Princess of Wales 
will depend upon the Czarina, who is much dis- 
posed vo go to Corfu for « few months, in which 
case he will be accompanied there by her sister ; 
but nothing is yet settled. 

_, /HERE will be no settlement on 
‘rincess Alix of Hease, because the allowance of 
j.< Empress of Russia (or of the Ozarevua) while 
become > alive, ant er jointure if she 
“eh idow, are arranged e 
_ Wanoff family statutes, which were arava up 
“y the Emperor Paul, and revised both by the 
-aperor Nicholas I, and by the late Czar. 
Virectly Princess Alix is married she becomes 
‘ps0 facto entitled to a certain income, When 
‘he late Grand Duke of Hesse married Princess 
Alice in 1862, the Queen settled £100,000 upon 
are chilcen out of her own private fortune. 
seuther Princess Alix nor her sister, the Grand 
hese Sergius, will draw any part of this fund 
be {amily arrangement), and it will be divided 
of = the Grand Duke Ernest, Princess Louis 
‘tenberg, and Princeas Henry of Prussia, 





STATISTICS. 


ONLY one person in four in London earns 
over £1 a week. 

A SINGLE polypus has been cut into 124 parts, 
and each in time became a perfect animal. 

AvBrRaLia has more places of public worship 
in proportion to the population than any other 
country. 

Laprapor has nine hundred species of flower- 
ing plants, fifty-nine ferns, and over two 


hundred and fifry species of raogses and lichens, 


Morr than £21,000,000 sterling represents 
the sum annually wasted on an average during 
the past five years ‘in promoting companies 
that gave po return to the sharehvldera, 





GEMS, 


A TaLent is perfected in solitude; a cha- 
racter in the streams of the world, 

Goop luck and bad luck is but a synonym 
in the great majority of instances for good and 
bad judgment, 

, Every evil to which we do not succumb is 
& benefactor, We gain the strength of the 
temptation we resist. 

As the eword of the best-tempercd metal is 
most flexible, so . the truly generous are 
most pliant and courteous in their behaviour to 
their inferiors, y 

An essential element of happiness is modera- 
tien and calmness. The, serene, as ihe wire 
ancients knew, ia at once that which is placid 
and that which is celestial. The real and whole- 
some enjoyments of man are not things to be 
overtaken by racing. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Baxepd Biscvit ayy Currsz.—Soak five large 
broken biscuits in one cup of milk a few mivutes, 
then add one cup of grated cheese, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter; salt aud pepper to 
taste, Mix well, putin buttered bake-dish, and 
bake slowly half an hour, 

Damsow Jatty.—Pick and wesh the damsons, 
and putthem in a jellypam just covered with 
water ; let them boil till quite soft, then squeeze 
the juice through a jellybag ; to every | pint of 
juice take 1lb, of sugar ; boil a quarter of an hour 
and put in pote, 

Swert-Poraro Croquerrss.—Boil and mash 
five swees potatoes. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, one tablespoonful of butter, and salt and 
pepper tc taste, Rall ently in shape. Roll ia 
crumbs, beaten eggs, crumbs again, and fry 
in hot fat. 

Gratep Aprte DemPiinc.—Beat half a pound 
of sugar and a quarter of a pound of butter to a 
cream, Add about six grated apples, the rind of 
two lemons, and the juice of one, Stir this well 
together, then add two cups of cream or milk, 
and five eggs well beaten. Line the dish with 
puff paste, aud bake it one hour. This may be 
made without a crust, 

Vunison mv a Cxarina Dise.—Put apiece of 
butter the size of a walnut in your‘chafing dish, 
and when hot put in the steak. When brown 
on one side, turn and brown on the other, aud 
add a quarter teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful 
of currant jelly, two tablespoonfuls of sherry, 
and alittle black pepper. Cover the dish ; let 
all heat together R act two minutes, and serve, 

Lemon Dumetines.—Chop two ounces of suet 
fine, aud mix it with two breakfastcupfuls of 
flour, a heaped ul of sugar, and the 
grated rind of two lemons. Mix weil together ; 


pour in only enough cold water to make it into 
rather a stiff duugh, Make it up iv dumplings 
as large as a cricket ball ; put them when all are 
ready, into o saucepan of fast-boiling water ; 
boil exactiy half an hour; serve ag hot as possib's, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ix several European countries, including France 
and Belgium, electidns are always held on Sun- 
day. ' 

A FLOWER cut in the morning will outlast two 
flowers cut later in the day when the sun is upon 
them. 

Tre great pelican often has a wing-spread of 
fifteen feet, The bird iteelf sometimes exceeds 
twenty-five pounds in weight. 


A spoon io a glass filled with hot water pre- 
vents the breaking of the glass because the metal 
easily absorbs a large part of the heat. 


CHILIANS never enter or leave a cab, tramcar, 
or other public vehicle without bowing to all its 
occupants, 

Experiments show that the right side of the 
human body, when magnetized, gives off a bluish 
light, and the left side « yellowish red. 

In Russia the succession is regulated by the 
reigning Czar, who may select from his sons or 
brothers the one he considers the fittest to rule, 

Trish bog-oak ig probably the best-known ex- 
ample of workable wood dug from the ground. 
Tt is perfectly black, and has good grain for 
carving. 

In Greece, when one peasant borrows fire from 
another's hearth to kindle his own, the owner of 
the fire must accompany the borrower to his 
home “to see the fire blaze,” otherwise the one 
making the loan will have his house and goods 
destroyed by the devouring element, 

A New Hare Resroren.—Those of our readers 
who are so unfortunate as to have thin or weak 
hair or eyebrows, should try a sample bottle of 
 Follicine,” 1¢, Furnival-street, Holborn. It is 
sent to any address, post free, for 4/9, and, we 
omek may }¢ relied upon to doall that is claimed 

or lt. 

A sitven box was recently found at Aubouane, 
in Switzerland, containing the heart of Abraham 
Duquesne, the great admiral of Louis X1V., after 
whom the first settlement at Pittsburgh was 
named, and who was the only Protestaut allowed 
to remain unmolested after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. His sons, who were banished, 
had placed the heart in the church of Aubonne, 
from which it is to be sent soon to Dieppe, 
Duquesne’s birthplace. 

For many years scientists were puzzled al the 
curious mutilation of the skulls of ancient Peru- 
vians. It was at last discovered that the owners 
of these were in their lifetime subject to condi- 
tions that were attributed to evil spirits. The 
skulle were regularly and not unscientiffically 
trepanned in order to let out the devils that 
possessed the sufferers. Whether the victimes 
survived the operation or went out with the evil 
spirits probably mattered little to the surgeons 
or their friends, 

One of the twilight winged creatures that visit 
flowers isthe hawk-moth, This insect is hatched 
from the large green worm that infests tomato 
plants avd other vegetation. This worm goes 
into the chrysalis form, and if kept in a cool dark 
place will batch like a butterfly, and come out & 
full-winged insect, It isnot common to find a 
worm in a healthy state. A fly deposits eggs on 
ita back, and there hatch little grubs that kill the 
worm, This is one of the especially interesting 
things in nature. 

Iu is enzy to see the great strides that science 
is making in the matter of spectacles and specta- 
cle fitting. Our predecessors had to be satistied 
with glasses that suited them very little or no 
better than their own eyes, and, needless to say, 
irreparable injury was in many cases the result 
of such unscientific treatment. This, however, 
is a thing of the past,and apyone feeling their 
need of glasses will, on visiting one of the National 
Silex Optica) Co.’s shops, receive the assistance 
of opticians who are well qualified to advise on 
the most difficule sight, Glasses fitted with 
the new ‘*Silex ” Lense can be had from 1/6 per 
pair, and the Company claim that they are sure 
rior to the much-puffed Pebble Lense. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—-+ 


©. R.—Yes, they can be sued. 

Ipa.—Apply to the nearest chemist 

CO. L.—You are quite right io pour surmise, 

N. G.-- Nettie (French) means little Annette. 

Faaxu.--Not since the Prince Consort’s death 

AvsXx.--You had better get it done by a solicitor. 

H. A.—No, she has bas heen dead for some years. 

Fusyy Tox. — We have never heard of the recitation 
of which you speak. 

M. ©. W.—We will get the information and publish 
ut later. 

I. J. J,~-Your marriage in the name you have been 
known by all your life is quite correct and in order. 

Cissy.—The 10th of September, 1877, fell on a Mon 
day 

Ixqurrex.—It fluctuates every day; no ome can say 
the exact amount, 

Rosert.—Write to the secretary of the Post Office, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 

Pazppix.—The name Marjoribanks is pronounced 
Marchbanks. 

Srave.—The Crimean war began in 18/4 and ended in 
1356 

Anxiovs.—It is open to 
ecarch if preferred. 

Dovatrut.—-A man is not liable for the support of his 
Caughter-in-law 

Maetin.—-The receipt is merely an acknowledgment 
of possession. 

Firower Lover.—We do not know; one cf the gar- 
dening papers could perhaps tell you. 

Tuszo.—We are not sufficiently familiar with the 
trade to advise you with any confidence. 

Bacxwanp.—There are several new or late editions of 
grammar, one quite as good as another. 

In Anxrery.—-Plenty of outdoor exercise or country 
air, with use of plainest and most wholesome toode. 

F. Y¥. &.—if you are summoned, consult a eolicitor. 
it will be cheapest in the end. 

Ocp Respra.—Jubilee coins have ceased to have 
wore than their nominal value; the craze is ended. 

B.oust.--Utah was named from an Indisn tribe, 
Trtah or Yuta, “‘ dwellers ic mountains.” 

H. T. G.--You would have to buy a lot of expensive 
plant, and after that learn how to use it. 

Lotvrs.—To make potatoes white when cooked let 
them lie (pared) in cold waver for two or three hours. 

8. Y. 
ing more about them we cannot help you. 

Anyva.—That ordinarily used by house painters, only 
ask the colourman to make it up thick for you. 

Jusxo.—We should say you are bound by your agree- 
ment, and cannot leave until the time therein stated 
hau exptred, 

Ban.—A loensed broker is one who deals in second- 
band furniture, clothes, house plenishing, old metals, 
bones and ropes, 

Puzz.xo.—It arises from the friction of the wooden 
brakes used to stop the train at the frequent inter- 
wedlate stations. 

Cepric.—London, with a a oy of 4,231,431, is 
the largest city in the world. Paris is next in popula- 
tion. 

Roopa. —They are often danced in costume, although 
the dance ts only a particular furm and step taught in 
the schoola. 

T. 8. N.—No harm will come of your writing to the 
commanding officer stating the facts, and asking the 
release of the young man. 

Ove wHo Wants 70 Kyow.—There could be no objec- 
Stone to the member using the ‘fix on his visiting cards, 

, if he wished to do so. 

S. J. A—You can give evidence before the justices 
as to there being no nuisance, and the decision then 
rests with the justices, 

Osric.—We suggest for a substitute a plain gold ring, 
a bracelet, or a locket. The latter certainly would make 
an appropriate present. 

Forxe.— You may get an advertisement inserted in 
any foreign newspaper by communicating with a 
general advertising agent. 

P. 8. K.--When the old stuff is washed off, stop the 
cracks with a paste made by mixiog whiting and 
plaster of Paris with water. You can use an old pliable 
kitchen knife for the purpose; the professionals have 

spectal tools for it, but we do not think you will need 
them. 


you or a friend to make the 


over or tc “ Lonwpon Reaper.”—Choose such as 
are firm and of full size; cut away all the leaves and 
pare the stalk ; pull away the flowera by bunches, ateep 
in brine two days, then drain them, wipe them dry, 
and pat them into hot pic kle; or merely indase for 
three days three ounces of curry powder in every quart 
of vinegs:. 


The holes can be rectified, but without know- 


| 
| 





tomato ao as to form the 


EBuniz.-As a rule, rabbits should be fed about day- 
break, and from eleven o'clock in the morning until 
one in the afternoon, and about one hour before sunset 
The best food for fattenmmg is barley meal, oatmeal, and 
soaked grey pear. A large quantity of green food ia not 
advieabie, A little milk sweetened with sugar is pre- 
ferret to water. 


E. B.—RBub it with » hy in common spirits 
of salts till you remove ull outer skin or shell, 
and wash it well in warm outer, and dry in hot saw- 
dust finally giving a polish with chamois leather. 
Some sorts require to be first rubbed carefully with 
ol prome _— before you begin with the spirits 


E. J. M.—First clean with a little «pirita of wine, 
then make « thin paste with whiting and spirits of 
wine ; lay this an, and remove in a few minutes with 
. SOS soft leather. You must be very careful not to 

ten ny Co down at the sides If in place of 
peed ivory you have got th. imitation celluloid material 
to deal with, the above will not restore the colour. 


Brancuz.—Out cold boiled potatoes into small siicos. 


| Fill » padding disk with layers of these thin stices, 


sprinkled with four and seasoned wi! th pepper 
= ait plentifully supplied with bite of butter. 
the dish is tull pour over the whole one pint of thick, 
rich cream. Dredge the top with four, cover with bite 
of butter. Bake in a moderate oven for a full hour, 


Nonrsx.—Fried toast would be a speedily made d 
hot and appetising, for a plain breakfast. Slices 
stale bread or biscuit are dipped an instant in half a 
ms milk mixed with a beaten ¢ ye tried in a 

ul of butter or any avert fat. prevente 
breed from soaking the toe bho it browns 


| more quickly than any one.can toast it, while it is very 
tender und delicate. 


AT Last. 


I .ove to thiok that after I shall cross 
The silent vale so misty and so dim, 
I shall not deem the of any loss, 
As I the better, truer one shall win. 


I levete po I never shall ay or yee 
o the old paths my weary feet have trod, 
Nor wish to walk the dark old track 
When I have the fairer home of God. 


I love to think that in those mansions fair 
This weary life will ali forgotten be, 
ig ey ve t, so dark with pain and care, 
ball hencelorth be af nothing unte me. 


And as I drift out on the peace-crowned y: 
And deeper grows the love within my om 
The sweeter comes the music to my ears, 
While passing ouward toward a higher goal. 


And then as other ages drift upon the tide 
Of that eternal ocean deep and vast, 
When nought of joy to me thal be denied, 
I know that I shall understand at last. 


How sweet is beaven with ite hallowed rest, 
How true is God in all His matchless ways. 
then to understand His ways were best 

In which he led me to immortal days. 


M. A. H. 


Orv Reaper.—The most ancient form playing 
cards which are supposed to be of Asiatic rita! is 5 
preserved in the figures of the cards ysed in the French 
of terots, This name is said to be derived ‘from 
Arabic, and the game was ally connected with 
religious, necromantic, and scientific associations. 
a terms for cards signify fortune-telling and they 
introduced into Europe by Arabs, Sane, 
and o her oriental races. This was before the thirteenth 
century. 


Litrie Mistry.—There are times ‘when the mind is 
oppressed with care, when one’s nerves seem. to be so 
utterly unstrung, that labour as we may we cannot 
shake off the depression which overshadows us; but 
these times do not often recur with the mass of poople 
of olther sex; and whenever they do recur to annoy 
and worry us, we should endeavour to nerve ourselves 
into a feeling of defiance against them. It is not easy 
to do this, but it can be done. 


Morerr’s Hzir.—-To make hominy bread, break two 
exgs into a bowl, and beat them from five to ten 
minutes, Add, fa saaseses | stirring, a saltspoonful of 
salt, four or five tablespooniuls of bot hominy, reduced 
néarly to the consistency of thick gruel, with hot milk, 
lange spoonful of butter. add a pint of scalded Indian 
meal, squeezed dry. Make the ee yp — small 
loaves, or round cakes, one inch and a k, and 
bake them in a brisk oven. 


Sopuia.—Out horizontally in half the required num- 
ber of ripe, red, tomatoes—the round, smovuth, rose-red 
ones not more than two inches in diameter should be 
used. Secop out the interior with a teaspoon, and leave 
them to drain free from j When sufficiently 
drained, place in each a a of mayonnaise 
sauce, aud fill up the tomatoes with the chopped white 
of an egg, and the yolks rubbed through a sieve ; boned 
and chopped anchovies and chopped olives, either in 
layers, with the yolk of an egg or or divided into 
the four quarters of the circle of the tomato, a caper 
being set in the centre on fried croutons. serve mayun- 
naise, and stick a piece of parsley stalk across the 

handle of the baaket. 





8. C,—If the boy has said anything to re you 
the esteem of your associates, you will tnd ~y out in 
due seasen if you have patience to wait a li If you 
are not willing to do this, agey yew ee Apa 
you attend or the su ecg goat Ls your “echool, 
state the case as clearly as you have done it in this 
letter, and ask him to set matters right. A And who 
poem adn do such a thing as you suspect ie very far beneath 
contempt. 


In Nexp or Apvice.—The first thing to be done for 
inflamed feet is to take off and discard tight-fitting 
boots, which hurt the tender feet as much as if they 
were put into a presa. Then take one pint of when 
bran and one ounce of ——. an put into a foot. 
bath, ae oS oe ee ont —" When it has 

put soak them for 
fifteen pee ns and \gnasiet ah to ghonnieeemas 
Repeat this every nigi.t for a week. 


Wornizp,—Light a good fire, air the room, and dust 
and rub up everything in it, and after that sweep well, 
for it is not always best to 
wards. Li 





: +. heckaden Spread the 

a bard substance, and with a rag 

will come away, then rub in a "ttle salt’ wherever the 
stains are, and over that plentifully sprinkle vate thn 
chalk, and moisten the patches of chalk, then leave the ‘ 
whole to dry OS ee ee ee 
It will probably be necessary to the operation 
more than once, You must rinse well in clean 


Unearery Wirs—In lies upon himself the rela- 
tions of husband and fa’ man voluntarily ae-umes 
Seapeuattiiine thas tha tls Gf bis GORE wilt en 
allow hiz to shirk. pane ana eo # ehh pater 
him to use your money without giving you something 
to show for it, Bovine used 00 tor prom natenl benete 
you may not be able to recover auything, but if he has 

be must support you and yeur child in the 
style that befits his means. 


Iurecustous.—Agentleman’'s presenta tohis betrothed 
ahould be in mtohismeans, Extravagance 
his part ee een on her that he is 
batter o merally rpg Mame when married 
to him ».e ow ook for gifta of aes and jc wellery 
fully equal if not su , to those she received from 
him at the period to. It is very hazardous fer 
either party to create a false impression, whether it be 
in respect to money or the qualitivs of mind and person 
— by them. 

G. 5.—-The vatican at p Rasen Sec gna up by degrees. 
It adjoins the baailies of near the castle of 
Sant’ Angelo, with which . boned by a covered 
gallery butit by Pope John XXII. early in the fifteenth 
century. Fae Se eee tached to St. Peter's in 
the time of Obarlemagne an bably before the reign 
of Constantine. It was rebuilt and enlarged, but did 
not become the permanent residence of the until 
after their return from Avignon in 1377. it was occupied 
first after that date by Urbano V!. 


Ovp Svascrrszx.—It is not an unimportant matter 
to assume the charge of a household, as many uarefiect- 
ing young women assume it to be. The cares of & 
family, even if it be small in number, ehould never be 
un for they will be found to increase 
rather than lessen, unless government prevail in 
the eral management ot affairs. Im your case you 
sh have the co-operation of alt the family, cspecially 
of the temale portion. They should aid you to the 
best of their ability, aud never interfere between you 
and the servants who ure supposed to be under your 
direct control. 


Lispa.—Whatever you do, do not marry 
whom entertain ench sentiments. You would only 


& man for 


wreck Your le and Bia Gen ones oneal ees 


you. © matter from what source your 
feeling springs, do not i ine that it will grow less 
with closer relations. Besides, aman who threatens 6 
praey am is a coward ; and, to judge from your letter, you 
re too sensible to love or reapect a bully or a man who 
peo stoop to such measures. Stay le until you 
can find a man who is above threatening a woman to 
gain his purpose, or live and die an old maid, snd glory 
in the name and state. 


— 





Tax Lowpow Reaper, Post- Three-halfpence 
Wookly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Rightpence. 


Avi Back Nomurrs, Parts and Vorvwns are in print, 
and may be bad of all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December aah Seng peeble ron 
| hreepence. Oro VoL ry ahha toad 


Tux INDEX 70 Vou, LXIIL ts Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Turee-halfpence. 


eM Avv Lxrrees 10 ax ADDRESSED To THE Eprros oF 
Tux Lowpos Reaper, 384, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected maa 





, at 834, 
Woovr 





